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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, 


ky one of the drawing-rooms of the Cen- 

tury Club, New York, there may be seen a 
painting of a quaint old mansion of red brick, 
architecturally of the reign of Queen Anne, 
one wing of which stands only in its charred 
timbers and blackened walls. This mansion 
is situated on the left bank of the James 
River, and, a century and a half ago, was the 
Stately dwelling of the Hon. William Byrd, 
of Westover, Esquire. It was occupied for 
some time during the late civil war by the 
Federal troops (when the painting in posses- 
sion of the Century Club was executed), and 
the name, Westover, will be freshly recalled 
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in connection with the operations in Virginia 
during that struggle. 

There were three William Byrds, of West- 
over, grandfather, father, and son, each one 
of whom makes a figure in the colonial his- 
tory of Virginia, but it was the second of the 
name and title to whom reference is made 
above—a man of many shining traits of char- 
acter and of imposing personal appearance, 
as we know from contemporary records and 
from the full-length portrait of him, in flow- 
ing periwig and lace ruffles, after the manner 
of Vandyck, which is still preserved at Lower 





Brandon. He had an immense estate, and 





fusely 
its —reve- 
nue for 
many years 
in England ; he wes the friend, as the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb at Westover tclls us, of the 
learned and illustrious Charles Boyle, Earl of 
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Orrery, and was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society; he 
contributed a paper to the Phi- 
iosophical Transactions, and he 
left behind him a considerable 
mass of papers, known as the 
Westover Manuscripts, one of 
which is a delightful history of 
the dividing-line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. From 
this narrative we learn—a fact 
not mentioned in his epitaph— 
that he was the founder of 
Richmond. 

On the 19th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1733, he says, 
on their return from the boun- 
dary expedition, one Peter Jones 
and himself laid out two towns 
or cities, one on the Appomattox 
and the other on the James 
River, twenty-two miles apart. 
The one they called Petersburg, 
from the baptismal name of the 
Jones of the period, and not in 
compliment to Peter the Great ; 
and the other they called Rich- 
mond, from a resemblance, real 
or fancied, in its site with soft 
hills, and far-stretching mead- 
ows, and curving sweep of river, 
lost to view at last behind glim- 
mering woods, to the beautiful 
English town in Surrey. What- 
ever hopes they may have in- 
dulged of the future greatness 
of these Virginian towns, hopes 
as yet unfulfilled, it probably 
did not occur to Colonel the 
Hon. William Byrd or to Peter 
Jones, his companion, that 
around these sites military en- 
gagements were to be fought as 
memorable as Pultowa or Mal- 
plaquet, and that Petersburg and 
Richmond would become as fa- 
mous in the history of sieges as 
Saragossa or Belgrade. 

Colonel Byrd did not live to 
see Richmond attain unto any 
considerable size, for the town 
was not established by law un- 
til 1742, and he died only two 
years later. A few warehouses 
for the storage and shipment of 
tobacco were built first of all; 
then an irregular and scattering 
collection of houses for trade 
grew up around them; and on 
the hills overlooking the settle. 
ment arose the dwellings ‘of 
few rieh planters, and the thriv- 
ing Scotch and English mer- 
chants who hid established 
themselves at the place. But 
the fine town-house of Madame 
Rachel Esmond Warrington was 
fixed there by Mr. Thackeray 
several decades too soon. Rich- 
mond, indeed, had no import- 
ance until it supplanted Will- 
iamsburg as the seat of the State 
government in 1779, and, so lit- 
tle prepared was it for defence 
in war, that it was given up to 
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ISLANDS IN THE JAMES, 


the British troops, in Arnold’s 
descent upon Virginia, without 
the firing of a gun, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Simece, of the 
Queen’s Rangers, rode into it 
with barely a show of opposition. 

Immediately after the War 
of the Revolution, sanguine ex- 
pectations were entertained that 
Richmond would soon become, 
not only the seat of a large 
trade, but a centre of learning 
and science. Commercial rela- 
tions were established with Lon- 
don, and vessels of small ton- 
nage made passages of sixty 
days from the wharves of Rich- 
mond to the pool of the Thames. 
Before many years an India- 
house was built, with the vague 
idea that the fabrics and spices 
of the East would be brought 
from Bombay and Calcutta di- 
rect to the capital of Virginia. 
But polite learning was to keep 
pace with material growth, and 
accordingly we read in the an- 
nals of the town that the Che- 
valier Alexandre Marie Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire did, “‘ in the year 
of our Lord 1786, the 10th of 
the Republic, viii calends of 
July, Patrick Henry being Gov- 
ernor of Virginia,” lay the cor- 
ner-stone of an Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, which was 
designed to be the American 
sister of the famous Royal 
(National, Imperial, and Repub- 
lican) Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, an enterprise which failed, 
however, long before the dreams 
of commercial greatness had 
been relinquished. At this 
post-Revolutionary period one 
commanding edifice had arisen, 
which still remains to arrest the 
eye of the traveller in the dis- 
tant approach to the city—the 
Capitol. 

In the view of Richmond 
from the President’s Hill in Hol- 
lywood Cemetery, the Capitol 
lifts itself above all other build- 
ings as from an Acropolis, and 
has, indeed, an imposing effect, 
which is not wholly lost when 
one gets near enough to see the 
meanness of its architectural 
details and the poverty of its 
materials. The Maison Carrée 
at Nismes was selected by Mr. 
Jefferson as the model for the 
structure, but so many altera- 
tions were made in this model 
that the Capitol resembles the 
Maison Carrée about as much as 
the Hall of Records in the city 
of New York resembles the 
Temple of Wingless Victory. 
For all the purposes of the 
picturesque, however, the Capi- 
tol serves as well in the pros- 
pect from Hollywood as if 

it were the Parthenon re 
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stored. At the distance of two miles the | 


stucco of its exterior glitters in the sunlight, 
like marble, and there is a symmetry in its 
proportions which Mr. Ruskin himself would 
acknowledge, harrowing as the building might 
be to his esthetic soul when he came to ex- 
amine it.* At certain seasons of the year 
there is hardly a more pleasing panorama to 
be found in Europe or America than that 
which is presented in Mr. Fenn’s drawing of 
“ Richmond from Hollywood ” (see page 128). 


Two hun- 
dred feet below 
the point of 


view, the river 
brawls over the 
rocks, and 
chants a per- 
petual requiem 
to the dead that 
lie around. A 
hundred wil- 
lowy islets im- 
pede its flow, 
and in summer 
diversify the 
picture with 
their patches 
of verdure, in 
contrast with 
the tinge of the 
water, at times 
as tawny as the 
Tiber, and as 
white in its 
foam as the 
Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. Inter- 
mediate in ele- 
vation between 
the river and 
the summit of 
the hill, winds 
in a graceful 
curve the canal, 
seeking its ba- 
sin at the town; 
and across the 
river, at a point 
not seen in the 
drawing, are 
woods, gay in 
autumn with 
hues of crimson 
and saffron, 
vivid during 
spring and sum- 
mer in their 
mantle of green. 
Not far away, in 
front, the smok- 
ing forges of the 
Tredegar Iron 
Works and two 


tailway-bridges suggest the activities of ma- | 


terial progress to the visitor, whose mind the 
“grassy barrows” of the beautiful burial- 
place has filled with thoughts of the last 


n 


repose. 
hum of traffic are subdued by distance ere 
they reach the spot, and, as Shelley so sweetly 
wrote of Naples— 


“ The city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s.” 


At the remotest point of the landscape in 
the drawing of “ Richmond from Hollywood” 
may be seen a white spire on the summit of a 
hill. This is the old parish-church of St. 





John’s, Henrico, probably the first building 





CANAL, RICHMOND. 


of note that was erected within what are now 
the limits of the city, then standing solitary 
in the midst of the native forest which over- 
looked the small warehouses and tobacco- 


But the roar of machinery and the | 





sheds at the head of navigation. At what 
exact period St. John’s Church was built, the 
local historians do not inform us; but there 
are tombs in the burial-ground bearing date 
1751, and probably no interment was made 
there until after parish-services were regu- 
larly performed in the building itself. Mr. 
Fenn’s beautiful sketch presents it exactly as 
it now appears, and gives that side which is 





| without architectural 


oldest in construction. Originally, it was 
pretensions of any 
kind ; but, thir- 
ty years or more 
ago, it was mod- 
ernized by the 
erection of a 
tower, and en- 
larged by an ad- 
dition joining 
the ancient part 
at right angles. 
During the late 
civil war the 
tower fell in a 
high wind, and 
has been re- 
placed by the 
spire which is 
seen in the 
drawing. The 
old church was 
far less impos- 
ing, without and 
within, than 
Trinity at New- 
port, which it 
resembled in 
the general ar- 
rangement of its 
pews, and in an 
old sounding- 
board that once 
stood above the 
pulpit, but 
yielded at last 
to the progress 
of decay. The 
associations of 
the building are 
of the most 
stirring and in- 
teresting char- 
acter. Here as- 
sembled, on the 
20th of March, 
1775, the Sec- 
ond Convention 
of Virginia, 
which was 
called to deter- 
mine the ques- 
tion of peace or 
war between 
the colony and 
the crown, and which gave to the Old Domin- 
ion the honor of organizing the first plan of 
resistance to British tyranny. The delibera- 
tions of this convention form a striking chap- 





_ *A memoir of the Capitol building would be an 
interesting chapter in the collections of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. Here Aaron Burr was 


tried for treason before John Marshall; here La- 
fayette was received by his old companions in the 





cabinet and the field; here the memorable Conven- 





tion of 1829-'30 held its sessions, among whose 
members were Madison, Monroe, Marshall, John 
Randolph, Leigh, and many other men of national 
fame ; and here, at a later period, Stonewall Jack- 
son lay in his coffin, with the new flag of the Con- 





federate States (then first used) for his pall. The 





rotunda contains the well-known statue of Wasb- 
ington by Hondon, and a picture of the Earl of 
Chatham, from life, stands in the hall of the House 
of Delegates. The appalling disaster of the fall of 
the court-room in April, 1870, will be freshly re 
membered. 
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ter in the history of the American Revolution, 
and are familiar to all educated persons in the 
United States. The body contained a large 
number of men who were destined to become 
illustrious in the annals of the Commonwealth 
and the country. Among them were Peyton 
Randolph and Richard Bland, George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee. The delegate from 
Albemarle was Thomas Jefferson, and the dele- 
gate from Fairfax was George Washington. 
But the leading spirit of the convention was 
Patrick Henry, and the walls of this old church 
gave back the animating strains of his elo- 
quence, as, rising to the full height of his ar- 
gument, he uttered the war-cry of the Revolu- 
tion—“ Give me liberty or give me death!” 
The populous graveyard around the church 
has long since been disused for interments, 
and the tombs themselves are crumbling into 
ruin, which the deep grasses and running ivy 
of the spot half conceal. On some the in- 
scriptions are almost illegible, and it is plain, 
from the neglect of all, that few descendants 
of the dead that repose beneath them now 
remain among the inhabitants of Richmond. 
None of the great historic names of the Com- 
monwealth are to be found upon these tombs, 
and the thoughts they suggest are such as 
were excited in the mind of Gray at Stoke 
Pogis, which the “ Elegy” so beautifully and 


effectively embod- 
ies in verse. The 
sleepers were the 
undistinguished 
forefathers of the 
hamlet mostly, of 
various races and 
nationalities, and, 
though three gen- 
erations are repre- 
sented in this city 
of silence and for- 
getfulness, quite as 
many lie here who 
prayed for King 
George in the 
church near by as 
for the President 
of the United States 
in later times. 
From the hill on which the church stands, 
and indeed from most of the hills about Rich- 
mond, the James River is in view for several 
miles of its course, and lev#s much to the at- 
tractiveness of the prospect, broken above 
the city into rapids, and below bearing on 
its tranquil surface the barks and steamers of 
a considerable commerce. The white gleam 
of their sails and the black smoke of their 
furnaces, though far from fulfilling the visions 
of the builders of the India House, of which 
we have spoken, serve to give variety to the 
scene. But it is among the rapids or just be- 
low them, that the artist will find the fittest 
spots for his pencil. Here it is that Mr. Fenn 
has happily sketched the river, both in the 
upward and the downward view. The covered 
bridge, which a train of cars is about enter- 
ing, seen in the drawing of the rapids, is that 
of the Richmond and Danville Railroad, and 
the frames which appear above the water are 
the fish-traps which are rebuilt every spring 





to catch the shad as they come over the falls. 
| The unwary fish swims with the swift current 
right into the trap, and is carried by its force 
out of his native element, high and dry upon 
the strips of planking, there to remain until 
the owner of the trap removes it, unless 
stolen at night by the prowling human shad- 
| thief, or the predatory raccoon which inhabits 








| seenes by Mr. Fenn. 
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the islands in the stream. Once in the trap 
the shad cannot possibly go back, and, in 
seasons when a good run of this fish as- 
cends the river, large numbers are thus 
caught for the Richmond market. It may be 
supposed that the navigation of a river so 
rapid and so rocky as the James at this point, 
is difficult, but the negro boatmen have great 
dexterity in poling and paddling their little 
skiffs across from island to island, and the 
small steam-yacht, which lies under the isl. 
and’s bank in the picture, does no more than 
shoot the torrent into the deeper and smoother 
water lower down. Passing under Mayo's 
Bridge (the only means of communication for 
the public, on foot or on horseback, or in or- 
dinary vehicles, between Richmond and the 
South Side *), our steam-yacht, in the course 
of a few hundred yards from the place at 
which she lies, would come upon the rickety 
old saw-mill and the lumber-rafts which ocev- 
py the foreground of the last of the river- 
This r:i!] marks the 


| farthest reach of the tide, and is about a mile 





above the wharves seen in the distance. It 
stands upon an island, which divides Mayo’s 
Bridge into two sections, and it looks tow- 
ard the town of Manchester on the other 
shore. Long ago steamers came up to a 
landing at the lower extremity, but the de- 
tritus of many freshets has diminished the 
depth of water between the island and Rock- 
etts, as that suburb of Richmond is called 
where the shipping lies, und the island itself 
is subject, moreover, to periodical overflow, so 
that no other use is now made of it than as 
the site of the saw-mill, and as a shore for 
an irregular haul of the seine. All that be- 
longs to “marine intelligence ” is to be found 
below, and the maritime business of the port 
isin the hands of that hardy class of citizens 
once addressed by a local ballad-monger as— 
“Ye mariners of Rocketts! 
That cuard our ancient river, 


Whose flag has braved for many a year 
The ague and the fever!” 


* Another bridge, to be free of tolls, is under 
construction at a point half a mile higher up the 
river, and will probably be cpen for {ravel by the 
1st of July, 1872. 
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The canal, which is seen in the third of 
Mr. Fenn’s collection of drawings, is connected 
with tide-water by a series of locks, with an 


aggregate lift of ninety-six feet. Two of 
these locks on the highest level constitute 
the central part of a sketch which, at first 
glance, looks as if it were designed to set 
before us a quaint, old, tumble-down novk 
or corner of some European city. Upon 
exainination, however, one sees the African 
element of the population in such force, 
tending the lock, feeding the poultry, and 
driving the team across the bridge, as to de- 
termine the locality in a Southern town of the 
United States. One cannot help recognizing 
in this sketch how much more effective in the 
hands of the artist is dilapidation than tidi- 
ness, and a ruin than a perfect structure. 
The ramshackle porches of the negro tene- 
ments here have a higher effect than would a 
neat row of white-painted houses with green 
blinds, in a well-kept New-England village, 
and the broken walls of the warehouse (de- 
stroyed by the fire of April, 1865, and never 
rebuilt) are more picturesque than would be 
the smooth front of a factory that might 
give occupation to five hundred operatives. 
Richmond retains yet, in the marks of her 
great conflagration, much of that undesirable 
picturesqueness that belongs to ruins. In 
some places the heaps of blackened brick- 
work stimulate the imagination, not perhaps 
so vividly as the fine old cruntbling pile of 
‘Caracalla’s Baths, or the remains of some 
ancient Norman abbey, but, at least, to the 
extent of fancying that a much finer quarter 
nce existed there than was really the case. 
A revival of the former prosperity of the city 
will repair all this, making the general effect 
less artistic but more satisfactory, so that it 
will gain in thrift what it loses in senti- 
ment. But such is the beauty of its site, and 
tthe charm of its landscape, that, when not 
one ragged wall or cruel chasm shall be left 
to suggest the ravage it has undergone—when 
the whole river-margin along the rapids 
shall have been made vulgar and noisy (and 
profitable) by lines of factories, and Rich- 
mond shall become the great manufacturing 
city of the South—even then it will tempt the 
wandering artist to take out his portfolio and 
sketch the outlines of its hills, and the tu- 
mult of its leaping waters. 


Joun R. Tuompson. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PRAYERS AND BREAKFAST AT HIGH BEECH. 


Bor there goes the prayer-gong, and down 
‘we all go to prayers. It was a pretty sight to 
‘see all those comely maids and well-fed men- 
servants ranged along the hall, only waiting 
for the appearance of Sir Thomas Carlton to 
‘kneel down and pray. 

Punctual to the minute came Sir Thomas, 


and with him Lady Carlton and her daugh- 
ters — Alice very lovely and happy-looking, 
and Florry very handsome, but looking, as her 
mother said,as though she had been up all 
night at a ball. Then came Colonel Barker, 
followed by his faithful wife, who still wanted 
to know what that dreadful noise was, and 
not in the least heeding the colonel’s winks 
and hints. Then came Lady Sweetapple, 
running down like an express-train on one 
side of the staircase, while Harry Fortescue 
and Edward Vernon shot down the other 
flight. 

It was now two minutes after the quar- 
ter, and Sir Thomas was just going to begin, 
when the gaunt form of Mrs. Marjoram ap- 
peared at the top of the staircase, followed 
closely by her husband. Lady Carlton made 
her a sign, which quickened her movements ; 
and at last, three minutes and a half after 
time, prayers began at High Beech on the 2d 
of June, 1870. 

The prayers were good prayers—not too 
long, and not too uncharitable and uncom- 
promising. Sir Thomas Carlton was not like 
that clergyman we could name, who always 
read the Athanasian Creed to his household 
every morning, because it was such a ‘noble 
specimen of English.’ We are very fond of 
it too, only it must bein moderation. It is 
like pdté de foie gras—if you eat it every day, 
it will give you an indigestion; and so it is 
with the Athanasian Creed—too much of it 
is very apt to give you a religious surfeit. 
Somehow or other, commination and cursing 
is a bad thing to begin the day with; so 
morning prayers ought to be full of mercy, 
love, and peace. The terrors of the Prayer- 
book should be reserved for other seasons. 
Assuredly the weakest time of most men is 
before breakfast; then you. may almost 
knock down a very strong man with a 
feather. , 

Prayers over, they all went into the break- 
fast-room. There was spread a most ample 
repast. Talk of Scotch breakfasts! We 
don’t deny that they have very famous break- 
fasts north of the Tweed; but to say that a 
good English breakfast doesn’t equal any 
Scotch one, is as great a story as to say 
that the Scotch are a less saving nation 
than the English, which at any rate we all 
of us know to be a wicked story. But, put- 
ting comparisons out of the question, we may 
say that the breakfast-table at High Beech 
was loaded with every delicacy of the sea- 
son ; and very happy and very cheerful they all 
seemed as they sat down to it, and looked 
out over the flower-beds blazing with flowers, 
and saw the cattle already standing under 
the thick shadows of the tall trees, in token 
that the day was as hot as the weather was 
fine. 

By a cunning little arrangement, Florry 
Carlton had got Harry Fortescue to sit be- 
tween herself and Alice, and Fortune so far 
favored her that Lady Sweetapple was seated, 
not opposite to her, but on the same side of 
the table, three off. Next to Alice was Ed- 
ward Vernon, of course. He seemed to drop 
naturally into the seat by her side, wherever 
that might be. 





But they had hardly begun breakfast when 
Sir Thomas exclaimed : 








“T thought we were not all here; where 
are Beeswing and Count Pantouffles ?” 

Alas! these guilty persons had not ap- 
peared at prayers. The golden rule of the 
house was broken, and Sir Thomas was evi- 
dently put out. ° 

“T don’t so much mind about Pantouffles,” 
he said. “I suppose he would say he is not 
of our religion, though I am sure I have 
known Pantouffles of all creeds and countries ; 
but Beeswing knows the rule of the house. 
He ought not to have missed prayers. 1 hope 
he’s not ill.” 

Just at that moment the two truants ap- 
peared, alme * arm-in-arm, gliding into their 
places as though nothing had happened. 
There is nothing, however, like taking the 
bull by the horns, or your host by the. collar, 
and Mr. Beeswing at once “collared” Sir 
Thomas by saying: 

“Perhaps you want to know why I was 
not at prayers?” 

“ Certainly, Beeswing,” said Sir Thomas, 
“T should like to know. I don’t think you 
can have been ill, you look so fresh and 
well.” 

“ Never was better in my life,” said Mr. 
Beeswing; “but I have a very good ex- 
cuse.” 

“T should like to hear it,” said Sir Thom- 
as. 

“Well, just as I was coming down, Pan- 
touffles came into my room to ask my advice 
ona knotty point, and it took so long to dis- 
cuss it, that we forgot the time, and so 
missed prayers. As it was, I peeped over 
the balustrade and saw you all on your 
knees, so I thought it better not to disturb 
you.” 

“Before I give you absolution, I should 
like to know the knotty point,” said Sir 
Thomas. 

“May I tell it, Pantouffles?” asked Mr. 
Beeswing. 

“ Certainly, with all my heart,” said Count 
Pantouffles. 

“Well,” said Mr. Beeswing, “it was 
whether he ought to be expected to go down 
to prayers in an English house, he being a 
Catholic? So you see we were thinking of 
prayers—we were with you in the spirit, if 
not in the flesh.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the count,” said 
Lady Sweetapple, “that he was bound to ap- 
pear, on the principle that when you are at 
Rome you should do as they do at Rome?” 

“T own I thought of that,” said Mr. 
Beeswing; “‘ but as it ran through my mind I 
saw how dangerous it would be if applied at 
Rome itself; for it would force all us good 
Protestants to restore the Inquisition and 
the Jesuits, and to set up the rack, and the 
boot, and all the instruments of torture 
which prevailed in Catholic times.” 

“ And what did the count say—what was 
his objection?” asked Sir Thomas. 

“He said—may I say it, count?” 

“Oh, yes, say it by all means,” said the 
count, who looked up from a large plateful 
of fish. 

“ He said he would willingly go down to 
prayers in an English house, only he was 
afraid of his director.” 

“ His what ?” asked Sir Thomes. 


” 
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“ His director—in other words, of his con- 
fessor—who would be more vexed at hearing 
that he had assisted at any Anglican rites 
than if he had committed a mortal sin.” 

At this period came a great groan across 
the table from Mrs. Marjoram, who exclaimed, 
directly afterward : 

“What power Satan still has in these 
isles!” 

“ Well,” said Sir Thomas, “as you were 
engaged in a religious discussion, you may be 
forgiven; but I should like to ask the count 
if he is really so afraid of his confessor—I 
beg pardon, I mean of his director? ” 

“Not afraid of him! Why, certainly I 
am very much afraid of him,” said the count, 
again looking up from his plate, which was a 
cold one, filled with a portion of a raised pie. 
“Of course lam. He has power to make me 
very uncomfortable in the next world if I do 
not listen to what he says in this. No, we 
Catholics say, ‘Always be on good terms 
with your director, and obey him in little 
things like this; and then, when you go to 
confess a real sin, he will not be too hard on 
you.’” 

There was an absurdity in this statement 
which made even the unhappy Marjoram 
burst out into a fit of laughing, for which his 
wife, who would not let him leave her side, 
gave him a great kick under the table just 
on his broken shin. She was not at all in- 
clined to laugh at such “ profanity,” as she 
called it, but babbled something about the 
wretched rags of Rome and the Scarlet Lady, 
which seemed to give her great internal con- 
solation, but was lost, alas! to the.rest of 
the company. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mr. Marjoram, writhing 
with pain at this sudden attack. 

“What’s the matter, Marjoram?” said 
Colonel Barker. “How are you after your 
cigat?” 

“Colonel Barker,” said Mrs. Marjoram, 
with dignity, “ pray don't mention that sub- 
ject.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Barker, “if you don’t 
like to speak of that, perhaps you will tell us 
what that dreadful noise in your room was ? 
Something fell down with such a crash that 
our room shook again.” 

“You had better ask Mr. Marjoram. He 
can give you the information which you 
seek.” 

“ Pray, what was it?” “Mr. Marjoram, do 
tell us!” “ How did it happen?” and half a 
dozen other questions now ran round the table, 
all aimed at eliciting the desired information 
from the unhappy Marjoram, whose position 
seemed to grow more and more unhappy with 
every hour that he spent at High Beech. 

Now, the only person besides Mrs. Mar- 
joram and her husband who really knew what 
had happened was Colonel Barker, and, as it 
appeared that the only one that had heard 
the noise was Mrs. Barker, the gallant colonel 
determined to come to the rescue. 

“ Well,” he said, just as the unhappy Mar- 
joram was going to confess—“ well, if you 
all must know, Mr. Marjoram had nothing to 
do with it. It was I that made the noise.” 

“ You, Colonel Barker ?” said Mrs. Barker. 
“It was impossible. Why, we heard it to- 


gether.” 





“That’s because you know nothing of 
acoustics,” said the indomitable colonel ; “if 
you did, you would know that sight travels 
quicker than sound. After I had seen Mr. 
Marjoram irto his room, I ran along the cor- 
ridor to reach my room, and in so doing I 
overbalanced myself, fell forward, and dropped 
my candlestick with a dreadful crash. As I 
fell, I clutched the handle of our door, Mrs, 
Barker, and, as you thought, came in before 
the sound; and so I did, for, half a second 
after I got in, the sound followed me, and 
you heard it. It just overtook me as I 
reached the bedside, and then you fancied 
you heard it in Mr. Marjoram’s room.” 

“ But, Jerry,” said Mrs. Barker, “ how do 
you reconcile that with what you said when 
we heard the noise together last night?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Colonel Bar- 
ker. “If you want information on that, you 
had better ask Mrs. Marjoram, for no one 
knows better that things often happen over- 
night which it is quite impossible to reconcile 
with the stories that are told of them next 
morning.” 

At this ridiculous invention of Colonel 
Barker every one laughed, for all saw that 
it was only meant to get Mr. Marjoram out 
of a serape, into which he had unfortunately 
fallen with Mrs. Marjoram overnight. 


Now let us return to our lovers, or would- 
be lovers. Lady Sweetapple said little or 
nothing. Her heart—or perhaps we ought to 
say her head—was full of that third woman, 
that unknown quantity in her relations with 
Harry Fortescue which she was resolved to 
discover. 

Florry was silent, too, but rather tri- 
umphant. For the moment she was mistress 
of the position, and felt sure that Harry For- 
tescue was safe. Alice and Edward chat- 
tered on, much as they had done the day be- 
fore. After Mr. Marjoram’s rescue by Colonel 
Barker, every thing went smooth. 

Then came projects for the day. Sir 
Thomas regretted that he was obliged to run 
up to town; but then it was well known that 
he was a man full of business, who could take 
few holidays. Just at that moment, too, he 
was much engaged in bringing out a new loan 
for the Emperor of Timbuctoo, as a guarantee 
for which his sable majesty was willing to 
pledge the produce of his Black-Diamond 
Mines for fifty years. Every one in the city 
wished for a slice of it, and it was at a pre- 
mium before the stock was issued. Sir Thomas, 
therefore, had an additional reason for going 
to town. 

But, as Lady Carlton remarked, he could 
not take High Beech up to town with him. 
The park and country round were at the dis- 
posal of his visitors. 

“If you will take my advice, you will all 
go down, under the shade of the lime avenue, 
to the West Lodge, and see Miss Markham in 
her cottage. It is a visit which will well repay 
you.” 

Here a black cloud began to gather over 
Mrs. Marjoram’s brow, who spitefully gave the 


wretched Marjoram another kick under the | 


table on the same sore place. 
“Oh, it would be so nice!” said Lady 
Sweetapple. “She seemed so very pleasant.” 





For shame on you, Lady Sweetapple! 
You know you only wished to go because 
you thought it would be so nice to walk 
under the lime-tree shade with Harry For- 
tescue. 

“My dear, will you go?” said Colonel 
Barker. 

“ Certainly, Colonel Barker, if you wish 
it,” replied Mrs. Barker, in her stereotyped 
phrase. 

“* Would you like to go, Mrs. Marjoram ?” 
said Lady Carlton. 

“T am afraid I have letters to write, and 
so, I know, has Mr. Marjoram,” said the 
vinegar-cruet. 

“As for that,” said Mr. Beeswing, “ the 
post does not leave till seven. You will have 
plenty of time to write your letters in the 
afternoon.” 

“Come along, Marjoram,” said Colonel 
Barker. ‘ You seemed to get on so weil with 
Miss Markham last night.” 

“ Mr. Marjoram is not very well this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Marjoram. “I really cannot 
let him go out in the sun. He can read or 
play at billiards by himself til] after luncheon.”” 

Now, if there was any thing that the un- 
happy Marjoram would have liked, it would 
have been an easy walk under the shady limes 
to see the cheery old lady; but at the com- 
mand of his tyrant he gave it up gracefully, 
though he got no thanks for yielding. 

“ After luncheon,” said Lady Carlton, “I 
propose that you should drive to the other 
end of the park, to King Edward’s Oak; and 
if it is very fine, we might sit on the grass and 
have five-o’clock tea there.” 

“That would be so nice,” said Lady Sweet- 
apple, her soft eye sparkling with delight ; for 
here again she saw a probability that she 
might be near to, and perhaps alone with, 
Harry Fortescue. 

“What do you say to it, girls?” asked 
Lady Carlton, turning to her daughters ; for, 
like a prudent mother of the present day, she 
never settled any thing without first consult- 
ing the rising generation. 

“Oh, it would be so nice!” said Florry 
and Alice together. Florry determined to be 
a policeman over Harry the whole day, and 
Alice feeling sure that, wherever she might 
be, Edward Vernon would be at her side. 

“ T don’t think I'll go,” said Mr. Beeswing. 
“It strikes me, if so many go, there will be 
no room for us in Miss Markham’s cottage, 
which would hurt her feelings. I'll stay here 
and play a game at billiards with Marjoram. 
—I say, Marjoram, don’t look so doleful. I'l) 
play you a game five hundred up, and give you 
fifty ; will that make you happy ?” 

“T shall be very glad to play with you,” 
said Mr. Marjoram, in a listless way. 

So it was all settled. Lady Sweetapple, 
the two sisters, Harry and Edward, and Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Barker, were to go and see Miss 
Markham. 

“ Bless me!” said Sir Thomas, just as he 
was rising from his breakfast, “ we are always 
forgetting some one—What will you do, 
Count Pantouffles ?” 

The count, who was still hard at work at 
his raised pie, to which ever and anon he re- 
turned with fresh energy, said : 

“This heat intolerable reminds me of Italy. 
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No, I am not an enraged dog, what you call a 
mad dog. I will stay at home and score the 
game for Mr. Beeswing and Mr. Marjorian.” 

“Not ‘ Marjorian,’ count, but ‘ Marjo- 
ram,’” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“ Very good,” said Count Pantouffles. “I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Marjorum; I did not 
catch your name.” 

“Tt’s not so easy to catch, nor have you 
caught it yet,” said Mr. Beeswing; “but 
* Marjorum’ is quite near enough to it, and so 
it is all arranged.” 

In a few minutes Sir Thomas was on his 
way to the station, and all the visitors had 
left the breakfast-room and dispersed them- 
selves over the house. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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4 TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, Autnor or “Rep as 
4 Rose 1s Sue,” ere. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ar the lowest calculation there must be 
forty-eight hours between the sending of any 
letter by post and the receiving of the answer. 
In most cases sixteen or eighteen of these 
hours are slidden over m sleep; but in a 
great anxiety who can sleep? In heavy 
gtief one may sleep—probably one will ; when 
Hope has stolen out of sight, and Despair sits 
by us with veiled head, then one sleeps most 
deeply. Sometimes, in slumber, God gives us 
back our dead: him that but yesterday we 
colily kissed in his strait shroud, we see com- 
ing toward us with life-colored lips, and open 
eyes: the dead never come back to us dead: 
always they are alive—talking, smiling, occu- 
pied in some commonplace employment, mak- 
ing some foolish, tender jest. But Sleep re- 
fuses to come to the troubled, who have yet 
an uneasy hope: she will not be made use of 
merely as a bridge over obnoxious hours: she 
will be loved and wooed for herself, or else 
she will stand relentlessly apart. I think 
that there are very few of the thousands of 
minutes that constitute those forty-eight 
hours that do not find Lenore consciously, 
broadly wakeful. She refuses all proposals 
that tend to divert her thoughts by exercise 
or employment: she will not walk—she will 
not drive; she will not even come down-stairs. 
All day long she sits in the window-seat in 
her room—sits there, with drooped figure and 
carelessly dressed hair; her eyes fixed alter- 
nately on the brown winter outside, or the 
avenue by which all carriages and all foot- 
passengers must approach the house, and on 
‘the watch which lies on the table before her; 
as if by looking, looking, she could make the 
slow hands pass more swiftly over the dial- 
plate. © unwise Lenore! to wish to hurry 
the feet of the swift minutes! They may 
seem unsweet, nay, most bitter, according to 
our present gauge of sweet and sour; but oh! 
are they worse—are they worse than the deep, 
timeless grave, and the leaden-colored shores 
of Eternity, toward which, in their flitting, 





they carry us? Once, coming in suddenly, I 
find her with all Paul’s letters strewed round 
her: she is reading them all through in or- 
der—from the first sea-sick note he wrote her 
from Jersey on his homeward journey, to the 
three scrawling, galloping lines which, less 
than a week ago, announced the train and the 
hour which were to bring him back to her. I 
think, poor soul! she is trying to extract 
more love than is in them, from the loving 
phrases that fill them. The short winter day 
treads heavily past to his rest, and the night 
comes—the winter night in its dull endless- 
ness—then the dim, late morning light. Le- 
nore makes no complaint, and cuts me short 
when I begin inquiries; but I know she has 
not slept. The postman comes and goes 
without any special interest attaching to him; 
it is impossible that he can bring any thing 
et. 

‘ Another day walks past with lagging feet. 
Lenore will not move, will not eat: all her 
life seems to have passed into the eyes which 
grow to the face of the watch that ticks ever 
before her. She has turned Paul’s picture, 
which hangs opposite her bed, to the wall; 
when I ask her why she has done it, she an- 
swers that, unless he is hers, she has no busi- 
ness to look at him. 

The second slow day dies: its life is so 
faint and dark that there is but little difference 
between it and its death. Sylvia and I dine 
téte-d-téte, and get over our dinner with a sur- 
prising and feminine celerity. It is astonish- 
ing how the presence of even one man pro- 
longs the duration of dinner; is it from the 
comparative immensity of man’s appetite, or 
from the stimulus and gentle fillip that his 
company gives to conversation? We yawn 
through the evening, and at ten retire to such 
warm depths of silky sleep as one experiences 
only in frosty weather. 

It is rarely indeed that others’ griefs keep 
one awake. Our letters arrive mostly at 
half-past seven: it is some time before that 
hour, and in my curtained and sheltered room 
absolute darkness still reigns, when I drowsi- 
ly hear a footstep passing along the corridor 
outside my door. From some half-conscious, 
half-dreamful impulse, I jump up and run to 
the door, open it, and look out into the black 
chillness outside. 

“ Lenore, is that you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where are you going?” (my teeth chat- 
tering so as to make me almost entirely unin- 
telligible). 

“What is that to you?” Tired of her 
incivilities, sleepy and shivering, I prepare to 
shut the door in a huff. “I am going to see 
whether the postman is dead, that he is so 
long in coming,” she says, in a quick, excited 
voice. 

“Tt is not nearly time for him !—it is the 
middle of the night!” 

“Tt must be time for him,” she says, petu- 
lantly ; “it must be three years since he was 
here last!” 

“You will be frozen,” I say, laying my 
hand, in the dark, on the thin shawl that cov- 
ers her shoulders; “have my seal-skin!” 
She does not heed me. 

“ Jemima” (I cannot see her face, but I 
hear the quick sobbing breaths with which 





she speaks)—“ if it does not come to-day, 
my reason will tell me that it is because he is 
not at home, and that it has had to be for- 
warded to him; but all the same—reason, or 
no reason—if it does not come, I shall go 
mad!” 

Before I can reply, she is gone. I shiver 
back into bed: I find it as deeply, downily 
warm as I left it; but the delicious languor, 
the semi-unconsciousnes, fast melting into total 
unconsciousness, that such warmth and soft- 
ness woo, declines to come again. I find my- 
self, with my head raised every minute from 
the pillow, listening for that back-coming 
footfall. It seems a long time coming; per- 
haps it is only half an hour really: at last I 
hear it—I spring to the door. 

“Well?” 

A gray figure runs past me, with its head 
bent, but answers nothing. I snatch up a 
dressing-gown, and run, ventre @ terre, after 
it, half afraid of finding the door locked, 
when I reach my sister’s room. It is not—it 
is ajar; I enter. The sick dwarf light creeps 
in by the latticed window-panes; the dead 
fire’s ashes lie whitely gray upon the hearth; 
the table is gray, the chairs are gray, and on 
one of them a gray figure lies. still and stiff, 
with gray hands covering its face. 

“What is it ?—what is it?” I ery, horri- 
bly excited, running up to her. She drops 
her hands into her lap; in the dim light I see 
her great shining eyes, brimming over with 
anger and despair, flame into mine. 

“Tt is all your fault!” she says, hoarsely; 
“you did it! I have lain down in the gutter, 
and he has walked over me, and it is your 
doing !”’ 

“ What! ”» 

“If you had left me alone, if you had not 
meddled—you were always a meddler, always 
—I might have gone through my life, hating 
myself, knowing that I had been my own 
death, finding no taste in any thing; but at 
least I should not have had to get red 
whenever I thought of myself—at least I 
should not have made overtures that have 
been declined. I should not have asked 
aman to marry me, and been politely, but 
firmly, rejected—Good God!” (breaking off 
suddenly, and clinching her hands above her 
head)—“ it cannot be me that this has hap- 
pened to—it must be somebody else. J that 
always held my head so high!” 

“ What are you talking about?” I stam. 
mer; “he cannot—he has not—” 

“Has not he?” she answers, bitterly. 
“There!—read! Can you see?” (walking 
over to the curtain and pulling it back) 
“ ‘My dear Miss Herrick!’ When I 
got as far as that I knew it was all over with 
me! His‘ dear Miss Herrick!’ ‘ My dear Miss 
Herrick !’—‘ my dear Mr. Le Mesurier!’ Oh, 
my God!” 

She throws herself on the floor, and bur- 
ies her face in the carpet, while her hands 
dig themselves into it, like those of a man in 
the death-agony. After all, why should the 
soul’s death be accompanied with throes less 
bitter than the body’s ? 

“How can I read it?” I cry, impatiently, 
“you are holding it!” and, indeed, as she 
lies prostrate on the floor, it is crumpled up 
in one of her clinched hands. She raises 
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herself, and straightens out the creased pa- 
per. 
“Look!” she says, striking it with her 
forefinger. ‘‘ See how straight the lines run 
—how firmly the letters are formed—it might 
be a thesis instead of a death-warrant! Do 
you see any blots here?—do you think he 
cried over this? ” 

“Give it me!” I say, eagerly stretching 
out my hand; “ let me see it!” 

“ Never /” she answers, tearing it sharply 
across, and then again across, and then again ; 
“itis between him and me—the last thing 
that ever will be!” 

I kneel down beside her in silence in the 
cold gray dawn, and put my arm round 
her. 

“ Be satisfied with knowing the upshot!” 
she says, with a dreary smile. “ He says it very 
kindly, very prettily, ina very good, bold hand, 
and he takes six pages to say it in; but, all 
the same, the drift is, ‘I have had enough of 
you!” 

“Ts it possible?” I exclaim, with a gasp, 
and a bitter sense of regret at my share in 
the business. 

“It was not his real reason for leaving 
me,” says Lenore, sitting on the floor, and 
rambling on to herself, half under her breath. 
“Tt was only a blind—how dull of me to be 
taken in!—a pretext for getting back to her. 
Yes, I understand—I understand. I suppose 
I do get wearisome after a time, but” (with a 
long, low moan) “it was such a little, little 
time.” 

A pause. 

“She made good use of those six months, 
did not she ?—did not cry at him, and throw 
herself at his head, as I did; but stole up to 
him, modestly, with her eyes down, so that 
he did not find it out—she always was his 
beau idéal of feminine excellence—yes, yes ” 
(running dreamily over in her mind his long- 
past phrases), “‘ Eyes like a shot partridge ;’ 
‘Not at all clever;’ ‘Does not say much ;’ 
‘Very loving.’ Yes, his beau idéal—meek, 
dowdy, mealy-mouthed! He would have kept 
to her always, if I had let him alone. I am 
glad I did not. I had my day—I had my 
day!” 

Her hands embrace her knees; she begins 
to rock gently backward and forward. 

“Stole him away, bit by bit, bit by bit!” 
she continues, sighing softly. “Jemima!” 
(her tone altering, and her eyes glittering with 
a passion of despairing jealousy), “that cous- 
in is a sweet woman—I know she is—chari- 
table as Dorcas, patient as Griselda, she will 
help him in every thing good, and hinder him 
in every thing ill. If I thought she were a 
bad woman, and that he would repent it, I 
could bear it better. Oh, my God, he will 
never be punished !—men never are. Every 
day of his life he will be gladder and gladder 
that he is rid of me—he will tell her so— 
while I—while I—” 

She raises her voice wildly at the last 
words. 

“Stop!” I cry, angry and frightened. 
“Don’t look so odd! For God’s sake, see 
him as he is—look at him as other people do 
—a man your inferior in every respect, and 
who never really loved you.” 


No sooner are the words out of my mouth | 


than I see that I have been guilty of one of 
my many breaches of tact. 

“How dare you say that?” she cries, 
griping my arm. “If you wish to say such 
things, say them to some one else!—do not 
venture to say them to me! If you are going 
to tell such cruel lies, leave my room this in- 
stant! Never really loved me! Much you 
know about it—you, whom nobody ever loved. 
Do you think J could have been mistaken—I, 
who was with him all day—who watched his 
face every minute? He didlove me! he did/ 
he pip! Not blindly, not foolishly: he saw 
—he could not help seeing—that every second 
thing I did, every second word I said, was 
wrong and unladylike; but he was making me 
better—every day he was making me better! 
If he had married me, I should have been a 
good woman, and he would have taken me to 
heaven with him!” 

“T am not so sure that he is going there 
himself!” I say, spitefully. 

“Say that you did not mean it—say that 
you do not think it really /” continues my sis- 
ter, with an anguish of entreaty in her tone, 
and in the haggard loveliness of her face. 
“You mean” (with a wild smile) “he has 
taken away the present and the future! If 
you take away the past, too—if you take 
away that day at Huelgoat—that day—that 
day” (wandering off into memory again) 
“ when I knelt on the cushion of little marsh- 
flowers by the brook, and the children went 
by to pick bilberries: if you take away that 
day, and the days at Morlaix, and the day 
when we stood by Chateaubriand’s tomb, and 
saw the waves and the sea-mews below us, 
and planned how we should walk on through 
life, and to heaven together—if you take them 
away from me, what is there left me but to 
curse God and die?” 

I shudder, and cry, “Hush, hush!” but 
she pays no attention to me. 

“She might as well have left him to me,” 
she continues, presently, pushing Paul’s be- 
trothal-ring absently up and down her finger ; 
“she could have done so well without him! 
She is a good, religious woman, and has an- 
other happy world to look forward to, while I 
—I have only this. You see, Jemima, it is 
only we wicked people that can lose all at onc 
blow.” 

“My child, my child!” I ery, snatching 
her two hands; “ what are you talking about ? 
I do not want to preach to you, and you 
would not listen to me if I did, but you 
frighten me; it is like daring God to do worse 
to you. How can you have lost all as long as 
you are still within the bounds of His great 
clemency—as long as you are still outside 
hell’s gates ?” 

“ Am I?” she says, with a flickering, hag- 
gard smile; “are you so sure of that? AsI 
came along the meadows this morning, I have 
an idea that I had a good notion how they 
feel down below. Bah!” (jumping up and 
walking to the window), “do not look so 
seared ; not sleeping and not eating make 
one light-headed. I am getting quite ranti- 
pole. Get me something to drink—cognac— 
sal-volatile—it does not matter what, so that 
it is strong!” 

I hurry back to my own room, pour some 
sal-volatile and water into a glass, and return 








with it to her. I find her lying languidly 
back in an arm-chair, pale and worn out, but 
with open eyes and a set, stony face: She 
drinks eagerly, and then gives a long, low 
sigh. 

“Poor soul, poor soul!” I say, pitifully, 
stroking her loose, tossed hair, “I dare say 
you think it is easy enough to bear other 
people’s troubles, and, as you said just now, 
since I never was loved myself, I cannot en- 
ter into your feelings ; but still, do you know, 
Lenore, I think no one can well be sorrier for 
you than Iam?” 

“ Really !” (with an air of most weary in- 
difference). 

“Lenore, you are not a weak woman, I 
know that; don’t let him have the satisfaction 
of thinking that you take it to heart! Show 
him what stuff you are made of, by bearing it: 
bravely!” 

“Make an effort, in fact, like Mrs. Dom- 
bey,” says my sister, smiling sarcastically ; 
“ or rather unlike Mrs. Dombey. Never fear! 
Have you lived with me nineteen years, and 
have you yet to learn that Iam not the sort 
of woman to go about with my pocket-hand- 
kerchief to my eyes, whimpering because I 
have been jilted—yes, let us call things by 
their right name—jilted/” As she speaks, a 
deep carnation flush of shame spreads over 
her white cheeks. ‘Go now,” she says, im- 
peratively; “leave me! There, you need not 
look toward the windows as if you thought I 
were going to throw myself out of one of them 
—see, they are all bolted—and I would not 
make such a clumsy ending for the world.” 

I move, unwilling and slow, toward the 
door. She calls after me: 

“ Jemima, if ever you tell any one how you 
have seen me, and what things you have heard 
from me, during the last forty-eight hours; I 
will kill you. Let them think I have had ia- 
fluenza — mumps — any disease you choose; 
but let no one ever guess that I have been 
pining three whole days for Jove. Bah! it 
makes me laugh to think of it!” 

“ Are you sure I can do nothing for you?” 
I ask, staring uncomfortably at her forlorn, 
wild face. 

“Certain !” she answers, emphatically. “I 
must fight it out by myself; it is a case where 
neither man, woman, nor child, can help 
me!” 

“Tf neither man, woman, nor child, can 
help you,” I say, hesitatingly, yet eagerly,. 
“ why not go to God?” 

She shrugs her shoulders : “ It is'a sort of 
trouble that God would not care about!” 

“ What are you saying?” Iecry. “Is God, 
like a man, capricious in His pity?” 

“T think so,” she answers, listlessly ; “at 
least I know He does not pity me.” 

I am too shocked to make any rejoinder. 

“T have set up an idol in the place of 
God,” she says, gravely. “Can I expect God 
to be sorry because it is knocked down? 
There—go! You are a good woman ‘n your 
way, and I rather like you; but yo. -- never 
make your fortune as a preacher!” 

Sadly I obey her. During the long, weary 
day I go about heart-sore and anxious. I do 
not go near her room myself, nor do I allow 
any one else to do so; but my heart'is gnawed 
by a painful curiosity to know what terrible 
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edeath-fight of the soul is raging within those 
quiet walls, 

As Sylvia and I sit moping and flat by the 
drawing-room fire before dinner, what is my 
surprise to see the door open and admit Le- 
nore, who enters with a brisk step and a mat- 
ter-of-fact air! 

“ Good-morning, Sylvia; rather late in the 
day to say ‘ good-morning ’—is not it-? I have 
registered a vow never to go to a ball again; 
iit has taken me three whole days to recover 
from that last one!” 

She says it rather as if it were a lesson 
earned by rote; but she looks alert and up- 
right; her cheeks are colored with pink, and 
her eyes are neither lack-lustre nor wet. 

“Aunty Lenore!” cries Bobby, who has 
been raging round the room with a luckless 
kitten (mewing with pain and exasperation, 
and with all its claws out) clutched round the 
neck with strangling tightness in his cruel lit- 
tle arms. He drops the kitten, which instant- 
ly makes off with its tail straight up. “ Aunty 
Lenore!” rushing at her, and boisterously em- 
bracing her knees, to the injury of her crisp 
muslin dress: then, with a sudden and ingeni- 
ous connection of ideas, “ Where is Uncle 
Paul?” 

With a sudden impulse she pushes the 
child violently away. I see her face writhe, 
and the pupils of her eyes darken and flash ; 
but, in an instant, controlling herself, she 
speaks, calmly : 

“He is gone! He is not ‘ Uncle Paul’ any 
longer—and—and—don’t bother about him!” 

As we pass through the hall to dinner, I 
see a letter, in Lenore’s handwriting, lying on 
the hall-table. I glance inquisitively at it; it 
is addressed to— 

“Cartes Scrorps, Ese., 
“Limmer’s Hotel.” 


[To BE CONTINUED,] 
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T was a rainy day in spring—March melt- 
ing into April, and doing it in the most 
ungracious manner possible. A number of 
carriages, with preternaturally glossy tops and 
oil-cloth drivers, were collected despondently 
before the door of one of the principal houses 
in a small country-town. It was easy to con- 
jecture that something was going on inside, 
though whether it were a marriage or a fu- 
neral might, at first glance, have been a ques- 
tion. But, after looking in vain for the 
hearse, and observing a carpeted and covered 
way extending from the house-door to the 
sidewalk, the conclusion would be inevitable 
that it was a marriage this time; and an in- 
quiry made of any of the neighbors, whose 
heads appeared at the windows in the vicinity, 
would have elicited the information that the 
persons most interested in the ceremony were 
Miss Annie Dwight, the belle of the town, 
and Mr. John Hamilton, an estimable and 
rising young merchant. 
lent match it was universally admitted to be. 
Sad to say, it is impossible to give any de- 
tailed accounts of the celebrities who assisted 
at this wedding, of the speeches that were 
made, or of the presents which were displayed 
upon the centre-table. To our consolation be 


And a most excel- | 


it said, however, that the guests were few, 
the speeches very informal, and the presents 
not worth many hundred thousand dollars. 
The only individual in the assembly, after the 
bride and bridegroom, in whom we shall be 


James Honslow, an early friend of Jolm 
Hamilton’s ; and the only gift we feel author- 
ized to mention was a curiously - designed 
bronze paper-knife, presented by Mr. Hons- 
low to the bride. 

The ceremony was over, and the good 
wishes and farewells spoken. The door was 
thrown open, and the bride, in her travelling- 
dress, took the arm of the bridegroom in his 
overcoat; they ran down the steps and across 
the sidewalk, nearly upsetting, on their way, 
a dark-eyed young woman, in a voluminous 
shawl, who happened to be passing at the 
moment. The carriage-door was slammed-to; 
there was a final waving of damp handker- 
chiefs, and the happy pair were whisked 
around the corner on the way to the station. 
The guests followed, one by one, whipping 
out of the rain into their respective vehicles 
with an agility doubtless very gratifying to the 
little knot of spectators—among whom was the 
dark-eyed young woman, in the shawl—whose 
curiosity outweighed their fear of a wetting. 
One of the last to appear was Mr. James 
Honslow, attired in an immaculate overcoat 
and beaver; he glanced superciliously at the 
staring natives as he passed, and, just as he 
was stepping into his carriage, his eyes 
caught those of the young woman, who there- 
upon smiled in a very disagreeable way. Mr. 
Honslow did not return the smile, but shut 
himself up in his carriage with all possible 
expedition, and was driven rapidly away. The 
knot. of spectators dispersed; the muffled 
woman walked up the street. She was smil- 
ing no longer ; her face was quite wet, but that 
may have been owing to the wind-swept rain. 


“ John, dear, is that quiet, handsome Mr. 
Honslow as nice as he looks ?” inquired Mrs. 
Hamilton, as they drove to the depot. 

“Tip-top fellow, Jim,” responded Mr. 
Hamilton, confidently. “A little wild, and 
all that sort of thing, you know, but all right 
at botiom. Why?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry he’s wild. I sha’n’t like 
him, then ; I do so despise fast men! I asked 
about him, dear, because I thought you 
seemed very confidential with him. You were 
whispering together, you know, at least ten 
minutes this afternoon. What was it all 
about ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” replied John, 
looking out of the window with fallacious in- 
terest. “Nothing of any consequence, my 
love; nothing that need ever concern us, any 
way. How slowly this fellow drives, and 
we’re behind time, too!” 

Mrs. Hamilton, though of a character nei- 
ther frivolous, forgetful, nor unstable, did not 
again recur to the subject—or rather, said 
nothing more about it. Her failings, if she 
had any, were not of the ordinary female type. 
Whether or no she allowed her mind to dwell 
on the fact that her husband of half an hour’s 


with a fast friend—which he was unwilling tq 





required to take any interest, was a Mr. | 





tion. Pending its consideration, it is to be 
observed that the honey-moon was a decided 
success ; and when, at the conclusion of their 
furtnight, they returned to the stylish dwell- 
ing on Main Street which had been prepared 
for them, everybody noticed how well and 
happy they looked. 

For the first few weeks the prestige of a 
wedding throws over the chief actors a de- 
cided though ever - decreasing illumination. 
The parting at the street-door in the 
morning is cbserved with a mild interest; 
bets are exchanged as to whether the hus- 
band will or will not turn round for a parting 
glance at the parlor-window before turning 
the corner; a sharp ear can detect a few 
“ There-they-ares |” following them down the 
church-aisle and into the pew. But, ere long, 
the happy couple outlive the last ray of 
their wedding sunshine, and become merged 
in the undistinguishable obscurity of the 
world in general. 

Such was the destiny of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton. By the time four months had 
passed over their heads they had ceased to be 
an object of exceptional interest to the world 
of Main Street ; and it can confidently be as- 
serted that not one of the neighbors was on 
the lookout to report the arrival of the first 
guest at their house. It was in the latter 
part of July that John brought Mr. Honslow 
up to dine and spend the night, not without. 
some misgivings as to the reception he would. 
meet with from his wife, who, as he well re- . 
membered, had expressed an intention to dis-. 
like him; and, though he tried to persuade. 
himself that she must by that time have for~ 
gotten all about it, he did not appear en.~ 
tirely at his ease when the moment of preg~ 
entation came. 

But he had done Mrs. Hamilton injustice. 
She met her unexpected guest with a Beauti~ 
ful color and bright eyes, and shook lands 
with him most cordially: “So glad to see 
John’s old friends!” John then showed his 
friend to a wash-basin, and performed his 
own toilet with a lightened heart, After. 
ward Mr. Honslow, calm, graceful, and cour- 
teous as ever, presented his arm to Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, and they moved in to the dining-reom, 
preceded by the jovial host. The dinner 
was irreproachable. John conversed with 
more than his usual volubility. Honslow 
was gracious, low-toned, and epigrammatic; 
Mrs. Hamilton all attention, dignity, and 
sweetness—yet, strange to say, nobody ate 
much! In the midst ef his aneedotes, John 
would ever and anow come to ap unexpected 
panse, and stare in a preoccupied manner at 
the wall. Honslew, in the intervals of his 
various elegancies, would occasionally take 
note of his host or hostess with half an eye; 
and Mrs. Hamilton, for reasons best known 
to herself, kept her eyes open as only a wegn- 
ancan. So most of the dinner went to the 
servants on this oecasion. 

“ And now, Joha, dear,” said Mrs, Mamil- 
ton, when the wine had circulated ence, “T 
have a had headache, and must ask you gen. 
tlemen to exeuge me for the rest ef the even. 
ing, You may sit and smoke, there by the 


standing had already a secret—in common, too, | open window—only be sure an@ puff the smoke, 


into the garden, There! I see you're anxtoua 


impart to his wife, may remain an open ques. | te he left alone, so goodwpight |" 
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As Mrs. Hamilton spoke, Mr. Honslow’s 
slender black eyebrows expressed regret and 
respectful sympathy, and he sprang to open 
the door for her with an inarticulately courte- 
ous murmur. John, for some reason, looked 
immensely relieved ; as his wife, in bestowing 
her parting smile, did not fail to observe. 
When the door had closed upon the rustling 
skirts und graceful head-dress, John fetched a 
deep breath, and, throwing himself back in his 
chair, looked at Honslow. The latter, while 
taking from the case and lighting a cigar, sur- 
veyed his friend calmly, the eyebrows a little 
elevated. 

“A very clever woman, Mrs. Hamilton,” 
remarked he. “My dear John, what a pity it 
is that the cleverest women will sometimes be 
so intolerant of social abuses!” 

“A little more charity wouldn’t do any 
harm, I suppose,” replied John, with a sigh. 
And then both gentlemen retired to the open 
window, and, leaning out into the warm July 
darkness, conversed earnestly together. 

Meanwhile, the head-dress and skirt moved 
rapidly up-stairs, entered the bedchamber, 
and were there exchanged for a soft and be- 
coming négligé. The chamber communicated 
by a short passage with a small boudoir, whose 
bay-window opened directly above that of the 
dining-room. The négligé sat down silently 
on the cushioned window-seat, and bent over 
the sill. The fragrant smoke of the cigars, 
rising on the still air, was plainly perceptible 

“to her nostrils; she could see the shadows of 
the two gentlemen thrown doubtfully on the 
thick leaves of the young elm-tree in the gar- 
den; and every word they uttered was dis- 
tinctly audible to her, and she listened to every 
word, 

Mrs. [Hamilton was very far from being an 
unprincipled woman; but she committed the 
mistake of looking upon herself as the moral 
world, and upon the moral world as the erring 
creature. Truth, virtue, self-control — these 
she admired, and was indignant at any infringe- 
ment of them; nay, would resent it to the ut- 
most—and, since she was the proprietor and 
owner of all these excellences, she had a per- 
fect right, in her labor of reformation, to use 
or neglect them herself as she saw fit. Her 
position resembled that of the individual who 
believed the whole earth was beneath his feet, 
but that everybody else was more or less up- 
side down. 

When, therefore, observation had con- 
vinced her that some secret matter was in 
progress, which she ought to know because 
she did not, she naturally became indignant ; 
and, seizing upon that virtue known as sense 
of honor, she twisted it into a form to suit the 
exigency of the moment. Nor is it surprising 
that a person of Mrs. Hamilton’s peculiar 
breadth of mind should have failed to realize 
that, owing to a lamentable lack of liberal 
spirit in sense of honor, no sooner had the in- 
tegrity of its form been tampered with, than it 
straightway changed its name and nature like- 
wise: courtesy forbids us to be more specific. 
But let us listen, with Mrs. Hamilton, to the 
conversation between John and Mr. Honslow. 

“T don’t see,” said the voice of the latter, 
“ why you should feel at all embarrassed about 
it, John. The very fact of your being legally 


married is an additional argument. Your place 








is secure—nobody would dream of suspecting 
you, Then, you have plenty of money—you 
could support them without any trouble. Why 
not?” 

“Tf I could only be sure my wife wouldn’t 
find out any thing about it,” began John, ir- 
resolutely. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, no danger of that! 
She has too strong a belief in your virtue, and 
respect for her, and so on, to be suspicious 
of any such thing. Besides, the girl herself 
thinks too much of you ever to let on any 
thing. All she wants is some means of liveli- 
hood for herself and child. But she’s a pas- 
sionate creature, you know, and, if she was 
neglected, there’s no telling what she might 
do.” 

Mrs. Hamilton clinched her hands and 
teeth tightly. The expression of her face was 
really not at all agreeable at that moment. 
Which one of her virtues could she have been 
making use of then? She leaned forward still 
farther over the window-sill. 

“But don’t you really think you could do 
any thing about it yourself, Jim?” 

“TI wish I could, old boy; but it’s impos- 
sible, and that’s the end of it. I believe in 
generosity, and all that, when circumstances 
admit one to indulge himself in it; but don’t 
you see that the least suspicion falling on me, 
who have all my fortunes yet to make, would 
just ruin me? And then I shouldn’t have 
any hold over the girl, as you would, to keep 
her in order.” 

“Well, it’s a hard case,” said Jobn. 
“There’s a great deal of the lady about Lucy 
Mayfair, and I must say I feel a great respon- 
sibility for having been the means of getting 
her into this scrape. I don’t want you to ruin 
your prospects, old fellow—you’re the oldest 
friend I have.—All right—I’ll do the best I 
can.” 

“ Good for you, my boy! I like your spirit. 
If the time ever comes when I can take any 
of the trouble off your hands, you may be sure 
I'll do it.” 

The matter being thus settled, the conver- 
sation turned upon other and indifferent sub- 
jects. Mrs. Hamilton remained until it was 
evident no more of interest to her was com- 
ing, then softly and silently withdrew to ber 
own room. 

But she had heard enough; there was no 
need of additional evidence to establish her 
husband’s guilt in her eyes. How she had 
been deceived in that man! Weak, easily 
moved, frresolute, she had always known him 
to be, but that he should be capable of such 
hypocrisy and villany she had never conceived 
possible. Ah! well, she knew all now—and he 
was going to keep it a secret ; not to let her sus- 
pect any thing about it! but he was reckoning 
without his host; he didn’t know how she 
had observed and speculated upon that private 
conference of his with Honslow the day of the 
wedding; how she had been on the lookout 
for new developments ever since ; how she had 
divined a hidden object in this unexpected 
visit; and how she had justified her suspi- 
cions! Yet she had never expected it would 
be as bad as this. 

So he was going to support this woman 
and child of his, and at the same time to call 
himself her husband and expect from her the 











duty of awife! He was going to laugh in his 
sleeve at her credulous belief in his truth and 
honor, and exult in the ease with which he 
fooled her! But she was no fool; she would 
make him sing another tune; she would pay 
him and them for this! He loved this wom- 
an—this Lucy Mayfair; and the child—the 
apple of his eye, doubtless!“ Well, she would 
know how to wring his heart ; she would find 
out where the blow would hurt most, and then 
she would strike. The villain! 

Such were the thoughts of good Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, as she lay on her bea with flushed 
cheeks and dry, hot eyes. But when, some 
hours later, John came softly in, she was ap- 
parently sound asleep, and he flattered him- 
self he managed so as not towake her. Poor 
Mrs. Hamilton! how very wicked the world 
was getting to be! 


Fonslow was an early riser; he indulged 
in a habit, acquired abroad, of smoking a 
mild cigar before breakfast. The morning 
following these events, he descended betimes, 
and, selecting the most luxurious easy-chair 
he could find, he lit a weed, took up a copy 
of the “Divina Commedia,” and prepared to 
enjoy himself. In a few minutes, however, 
the sound of a light foot on the soft carpet 
caused him to raise his eyes, and, behold! no 
less a person than Mrs. Hamilton herself. No 
extremity of surprise ever destroyed Mr. Hons- 
low’s self-possession or marred his politeness. 

“ Charmed to see you looking so well, my 
dear madam. Headache all gone, I trust? 
Nothing like rising early to prevent head- 
aches. Doesn’t the garden look lovely this 
morning! Ah! pardon my cigar—” 

“You needn’t throw it away, Mr. Hons- 
low. It’s one of the same kind you and John 
were smoking last night, isn’t it? I enjoyed 
their perfume very much.” 

Honslow’s nerves must certainly have been 
good. He saw at once that Mrs. Hamilton 
had overheard the conversation of the night 
before, and immediately set himself to recol- 
lect precisely what Aad been said on that occa- 
sion; but if he was disturbed or disconcerted 
within, without he was beautifully unruffled. 
He raised his eyes slowly and innocently to 
Mrs. Hamilton’s, dropped them thoughtfully 
to his cigar, noticed the ash was getting 
rather long, and, approaching the table grace- 
fully, knocked it off into the bronze ash- 
receiver. Then he looked up again with a 
bright, child-like smile, and said—nothing. 
Mrs. Hamilton would evidently have to take 
the laboring-oar. 

“I come to you for information, sir,” said 
she, endeavoring, with no very good success, 
to imitate the calm unconcern of his manner. 
“T want to know all you can tell me about 
the child—the child of this woman with whom 
my husband—with whom Mr. Hamilton is 
connected. You have been the confidant of 
his crime, and know all about mother and 
child both. What is its name? how old is 
it? how can I know it, when I see it ?” 

Honslow, looking down at the cigar he was 
turning between his fingers, lifted his delicate 
black eyebrows as if a sudden idea had struck 
him. He looked relieved. Glancing up, he eyed 
Mrs. Hamilton a moment, curiously, as if try- 
ing to make out how she felt. He seemed in- 
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terested in a woman who could sacrifice the 
honor of a wife and the delicacy of her sex to 
gain her end. Still he did not speak. Hons- 
low always wanted a motive for his actions, 
and apparently did not feel ready to injure 
his friend, unless some stronger inducement 
than the gratification of Mrs. Hamilton’s curi- 
osity were presented. She was not slow to 
divine this. 

“T see you feel a delicacy about speaking, 
Mr. Honslow,” she said, with a sneer; “ but, 
if you reflect a moment about it, I’m sure 
you will. Your fortunes are all to make, you 
know, and it would certainly be very awkward 
to have any suspicion connected with this 
woman fail on you. But such a suspicion 
could be very easily conveyed, and,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Hamilton, breaking through her 
restraint, and raising her voice, “unless you 
tell me what I ask, I'll ruin you if it costs my 
life!” 

The motive being provided, Honslow’s 
course was decided upon at once; but he was 
resolved to do the thing in the most gentle- 
manly way he could. 

“ You place me in a very painful position, 
madam,” said he, gravely. “John and I, as 
you know, are old friends. Will you give me 
the assurance that he shall never know I have 
been compelled to go against him in this af- 
fair ?” 

“ Your name shall never be mentioned at 
all, to him or anybody else; that I promise 
vou,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, eagerly. 

Mr. Honslow sighed, threw his extin- 
guished cigar out of the window, and, with- 
out further parley, quietly told every thing he 
knew about the Mavfair offspring. It hadn’t 
any name as yet. It was about three months 
old. It was a boy; it had black eyes, and, 
high up on the temple there was a letter H, 
branded on by the mother with a hot iron, 
that it might be known its father’s name be- 
gan with that letter. “A very ugly woman, 
when her blood’s up,” observed Mr. Honslow, 
thoughtfully. This was all he could tell. 
Having concluded, he made a bow, lit a fresh 
cigar, and strolled out into the garden to 
smoke it. Arriving at the farther end, he 
stopped, and addressed himself to a tall, red- 
headed hollyhock as follows: 

“Confoundedly hard luck! Damn that 
woman! Wasn't I bad enough without hay- 
ing this piled onto me? But how could I get 
out of it? Poor John! I almost wish—” 

John’s cheerful voice, calling him in to 
breakfast, interrupted forever the expression 
of Mr. Honslow’s desire, whatever it was. He 
walked slowly back to the house, and wished 
Mrs. Hamilton a very good-morning. During 
breakfast he was unusually taciturn, and John 
rallied him several times on his bad spirits, 

“T think I got up too early,” said Hons- 
low, in defence, gazing abstractedly at Mrs. 
Hamilton’s cameo breast-pin. 


When John’s wife had seen him and his 
friend turn the corner, arm in arm, she went 
to her easy-chair, and sat down to think. 
Thus far she had acted only from a blind im- 
pulse to get all the facts into her possession, 
and thereby qualify herself to be revenged. 
But what the revenge should be, or how 
effected, were points yet to be considered. 





She set about it with a kind of sullen de- 
light. 

To ponder over wrongs, and plan requital, 
is never a very healthy occupation, but least 
of all for one in this young wife’s condition. 
For she had entered into that mysterious state 
where every thought or passion acquires a 
terrible and supernatural power, to write it- 
self in living and palpable characters on the 
life of the future. Every impulse and emotion 
that possessed her now might, at some day far 
distant—perhaps when she herself had long 
been a thing of the past—strike, with awfully 
exaggerated force, a futal blow. It is doubt- 
ful whether this consideration presented it- 
self to Mrs. Hamilton; at least it produced no 
change in the character of her meditations. 
She was of an unrelenting and bitter temper, 
and a wrong done to her was doubly a wrong. 
She was a woman to be managed only through 
her fears, and her husband was by no means a 
man to be afraid of. Indeed, the very inoffen- 
siveness of his general demeanor rendered his 
wife’s animosity against his lapse from virtue 
the more inflamed. He to presume to be false 
to her! Like all ill-natured people, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton looked upon good temper as a sign of in- 
feriority. 

Not upon John, however, nor upon the 
woman who had shared his guilt, did Mrs. 
Hamilton’s thoughts most dwell; it was the 
being which their sin had called into exist- 
ence, that had to bear the brunt of her hatred. 
To picture it to herself, she concentrated all 
the powers of her imagination. A boy, with 
the letter II branded on the temple! How 
fortunate, by-the-way, that so unmistakable 
a mark should have been put uponit! She 
would know it ina moment. She could see 
now just how it looked. The mother had 
imagined it would insure the child’s safety 
and support. Such short-sighted fools crimi- 
nals are!—that mark should be the means of 
detection and punishment. It was good; 
there was something of poetical justice in 
that. 

But what should the punishment be? The 
evil was not one to be bettered—it must be 
got rid of. How could she call herself a wife, 
while this child of another union existed ? 
Was not its life, so long as it should endure, 
a stain on her honor—a slander on her name ? 
More, was it not criminal in her to suffer it to 
live? It must be got rid of, then. There 
was no sin in that—the sin was all on the 
other side; for the child to live was a palpa- 
ble sin; to kill it, therefore—Mrs. Hamilton 
shrank a little from the word at first, but re- 
peated it doggedly, and at last with more than 
indifference—with relish—with zest !—to kill 
it would be to destroy sin, and that was to do 
good. To kill it would be an act of virtue! 
Sublime logic! She saw her duty now, and 
she would fulfil it. The goal of her reason- 
ing was reached, and her heart beat with in- 
toxication. The child should be killed, and, 
when it was dead, Mrs. Hamilton's honor 
would be vindicated. The next question was, 
how should it be done ? 

As for the instrument, any thing would do 
—this old bronze paper-knife, for instance, 
carved in the form of an angel with extended 
wings; quite appropriate! it was the angel of 
retribution—the angel of Death. The long, 





slender wings, meeting in a sharp point over 
the head—they could easily be made a little 
sharper ; the figure itself, massive and heavy 
—it was an excellent hilt! Mrs. Hamilton 
balanced it in her hand, and nodded her head 
in slow approval. The paper-knife would do 
very well. For the rest, every thing must be 
well arranged, thought out, and digested. 
Not until every step had been planned out 
would she stir in execution; but, until the 
end, her every thought and act should have 
that end in view. Day and night would she 
feed on her purpose, nor ever lose her hold 
upon it until it was gratified —Murderess ! 

Mrs. Hamilton started—it almost seemed 
as if some one had pronounced that word 
aloud. Impelled by a morbid curiosity, she 
arose and walked up to the tall, clear mirror, 
which reflected her from head to foot, and * 
examined her handsome features critically. 
There was the pale, unwrinkled, rather nar- 
row forehead ; the dark eyes, a trifle too near 
together, perhaps ; the regular nose, the small 
mouth with its thin lips; the somewhat coarse 
but abundant brown hair. There were the 
little, white ears, and the slender throat with 
its snowy linen collar. There were the small, 
smooth, dry hands, with their hosts of rings, 
all jewelled but one—a plain hoop of gold. 
The graceful silk dress was crisp and spotless 
as ever; the tiny slipper and open-work silk 
stocking as neat and faultless. There was no 
change, or if any, for the better. Her eyes 
were, perhaps, a trifle more brilliant than 
usual ; her cheeks showed a somewhat warm- 
er glow than ordinary. Ladylike, cultivated, 
refined, Mrs. Hamilton had never looked more 
herself than now—as a murderess! But she 
was no criminal—a criminal would have 
looked his guilt; no criminal, but a righteous 
destroyer! She drew herself up and eyed her 
reflection proudly. What had she to fear 
now, having successfully faced herself! 

As she turned away from the mirror, how- 
ever, and moved across the room, a sickening 
feeling of dizziness and faintness came over 
her. In that feeling she was compelled to 
realize—then, perhaps, for the first time—that 
she was not the only living being in the cham. 
ber; that she was not entirely alone—could 
never be quite alone again. She sank down 
once more upon the chair, somewhat unnerved 
by this unexpected discovery. Her plans and 
calculations had all been based on the condi- 
tion of absolute secrecy ; it was because she 
had believed herself utterly solitary in her 
purpose that she had allowed her unlawful 
thoughts such guilty freedom. She was un- 
prepared for the entertainment of this involun- 
tary confidant—this inseparable companion. 
And, truly, it was an embarrassing predica- 
ment; any ordinary difficulty of the kind 
would have been trifling in comparison, But 
now, the more intimate her meditations, the 
more profound and voiceless her secrets, so 
much the more thorough must be the partici- 
pation in them of this vital associate. More- 
over, there was no escape; she might as well 
attempt to fly from her own self; it was self 
that haunted her, and yet not self, but a vari- 
ation, a modification, equally as near, and yet 
fearfully different! and, by an apparent para- 
dox, her spiritual alienation from this myste- 
rious being was the more appalling, in propor- 
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tion as her physical union with it was inti- 
mate. 

There were two ways out of this difficulty : 
one, to abandon, in deference to the unex- 
pected participant, the prosecution of her 
revenge ; the other, to persist in it in defiance 
even of its silent but weighty protest. The 
first alternative did not once occur to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and she adopted the second with 
the sullen obstinacy which was characteristic 
of her. And in the sequel she found the re- 
ward of her intrepidity. As, week after week, 
she sat brooding over her design, and imbuing 
her whole soul with its idea, she found that 
the nervous uneasiness, amounting almost to 
horror, the fruit of the deadly antagonism 
within her between the innocent soul confided 
to her care, and her own guilty one—was 
gradually but certainly becoming less and 
less, and finally it altogether vanished. She 
shrank no longer from the presence and asso- 
ciation of her unseen companion ; every hour 
she felt herself more and more at one with it; 
no longer merely a companion, it was now a 
conspirator! and the poor woman congratu- 
lated herself upon the ghastly feat of having 
inoculated the soul of the unborn with a taste 
for murder. 

We have little more to do with Mrs. 
Hamilton. Perhaps her soul was not robust 
enough to do more than contemplate and plan 
out her crime; she being so absorbed and 
amused in this, that it finally became a neces- 
sity of her existence, which she unconsciously 
shrunk from destroying by action, until it was 
too late. Perhaps, again, outward circum- 
stances alone may have prevented the consum- 
mation. At all events, she never, materially 
speaking, committed murder—never even saw 
the object of her hatred. Whether she was, 
notwithstanding, responsible for the crime, in 
the imagination of which she had revelled, is 
not for man to say. Though outward circum- 
stances may produce unlimited physical con- 
sequences, it is a question whether they can 
modify psychical developments. But it is not 
with the consideration of her premeditated, 
but of her unpremeditated, sin that we are 
concerned. 

For some four months after Honslow’s 
visit, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton continued to 
live on apparently the same footing with each 
ether as ever. John must have been either 
marvellously stupid or preternaturally subtle, 
for his wife looked in vain on his boyish and 
open countenance for the traces of secret 
guilt. Even when she was most convinced 
that he was fresh from his disgraceful con- 
nections, his persistent light-heartedness and 
seeming transparency baffled and puzzled her. 

Whether or not John noticed any thing 
unnatural in the behavior of his wife, would 
be hard to say. He was one of those men who 
are prone to make the best of every thing, 
even of misfortunes ; and, doubtless, he made 
his wife no exception to his rule. He cer- 
tainly could have entertained no suSpicion of 
the extent of her information regarding his 
movements and affairs, and he very probably 
aseribed her moodiness and gloom to the state 
of her health. 

The end came in this wise: “ My love,’ 
said John one morning, about eight months 
after their marriage, as he and his wife were 
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at breakfast, “ I suppose it’s about time to be 
looking out for a nurse for you—isn’t it ?— 
and I’ve had my eve on some one I think will 
do very well; besides that, I feel personal in- 
terest enough in her to want to get her a good 
situation.” 

“What is she?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, 
raising her sullen eyes indifferently. 

‘“* Well, she’s the daughter of a man who 
used to be in good circumstances and position 
some years ago; but he married some runaway 
Italian or other, and when she left him he took 
to drinking and so on, and finally died. This 
girl would have done well enough, but that— 
well, she was unfortunate, you see, and, in 
fact, she has a baby a few months old. She’s 
an honest, trustworthy woman though, except 
for that—as I can bear witness, for I’ve known 
her father as a boy, and herself ever since— 
and I’m sure you'll like her. As to the child, 
that needn’t be any trouble.” 

As he spoke, John rose from the table, 
walked to the mantel-piece, and busied him- 
self with filling and lighting a pipe, meantime 
whistling unconcernedly. But his wife’s face 
now expressed any thing but indifference. She 
was in terror lest he should turn round and 
notice how she was trembling. 

“ What is her name, dear?” 

“ Mayfair—Lucy Mayfair. Well, then, I'll 
speak to her about it to-day.” And John 
walked off with a cheerful “ Good-by!” 

For a long time Mrs. Hamilton did not 
move; she sat quite white and still in her 
chair, looking straight before her with staring 
eyes. After a while she walked into the par- 
lor, and got hold of her bronze paper-cutter— 
she had fallen into a habit of handling and 
playing with it during the last few months— 
and, settling down into her favorite easy-chair, 
she remained for hours immovable, save for 
the continual biting of her lips, and twisting 
and clutching of her fingers. But it would be 
an ungracious task to review the thoughts and 
passions which wrenched her soul hither and 
thither during that last day. Toward evening 
a convulsive shuddering and nervousness took 
hold upon her, growing every moment more 
violent and painful. John came home, but 
departed again immediately for the doctor, 
and, having dispatched him to the house, con- 
tinued on, finally returning in the company of 
a tall, dark-haired young woman with a child 
in her arms, 

It is well to pass over the events of that 
night of agony. In the morning, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was dead—with the bronze paper-cutter 
clutched firmly in her thin fingers. But a lit- 
tle, crying, helpless creature remained in her 
stead, which the dark-haired young woman 
took, and was nurse to it. The other woman 
—what was left of her—was laid in the cham- 
ber by herself, and her face covered with a 
white cloth; for an appalling expression, such 
as no one cared to contemplate, had frozen 
upon the gray features. 


What were the emotions of John Hamilton 
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| he gave himself wholly up to the new little 
creation which had been left to him; she prob- 
ably recompensed him for any deficiencies he 


at finding himself a widower, is most signifi- 
cantly answered by the fact that he always 
avoided asking the question of himself. But 





may have been sensible of in the mother; and 
was a more satisfactory object of affection, be- 
cause she was capable of appropriating any 
amount without exhibiting any tendency to 
dry or freeze up the springs thereof in the 
heart of her devotee. The new nurse attended 
most sedulously to all the physical needs of 
the small personage; disinheriting her own 
stalwart offspring, she opened her bosom, 
actually as well as figuratively, to the more 
delicate candidate. No feeling against the 
dead mother seemed to interfere with her re- 
gard for the child. She was, of course, un- 
aware of Mrs. Hamilton’s animosity toward 
herself, however much she may have felt it 
would have been deserved. As to her rela- 
tions with John Hamilton, they were to all 
appearance blameless—no other than became 
her office of nurse to his child, and house- 
keeper; for, in process of time, she filled that 
position also. But it is not to our present 
purpose to push inquiries into this matter ; 
let us rather play a while with the children. 

Alice and Jim—such were their names— 
grew up side by side; and, not to mention 
other considerations, the fact that they had 
both drawn the means of existence from the 
same fountain, was a bond which inevitably, 
or, at any rate, very naturally, drew them to- 
gether in a closer than ordinary union. More- 
over, they seemed by nature fitted for com- 
panionship—their natures complemented one 
another. Alice was a delicate and gentle. lit- 
tle creature, sensitive and timid of tempera- 
ment, soft-eyed, soft-hearted, and, though in 
some respects an “odd” child, affectionate 
and lovable. Jim was a small tornado, black- 
eyed, impetuous, sturdy of limb and bold of 
heart, but toward Alice always gentle and sub- 
missive, as if intuitively recognizing in her a 
superior being and a mistress, People smiled, 
beholding the two together, and would call to 
others to look and smile too; and, ignorant 
of the strange circumstances of their birth and 
association, would nod their heads and mur- 
mur of matches made in heaven! Are matches 
ever made in heaven to be broken off in hell? 

No bar was placed upon the intercourse 
of the children by the parent of either. It 
would seem strange that more caution should 
not have been used; that the children should 
not either have been instructed as to the true 
relations they bore to one another, or else 
kept carefully apart. Whether from design 
or inattention, however, they enjoyed perfect 
freedom in respect of each other, and the en- 
joyment, on both their parts, was manifestly 
intense and inexhaustible. Alice was all 
sweetness, confidence, and love—Jim, the 
soul of honor and chivalry; and never, save 
on one memorable occasion, were these charm- 
ing relations disturbed. 

It was when Alice was about two years old, 
and Jim a few months more. The latter, in 
his adventurous excursions about the nursery- 
floor, chanced to fall and strike his curly head 
against the leg of the table, hurting himself 
severely. He and Alice were alone, and she, 
seeing her beloved playmate lie moaning upon 
the floor, made her way to him as rapidly as 
circumstances would admit, probably with in- 
tent to console and alleviate his suffering to the 
utmost of her small endeavor. Parting back 
the hair from his temple with her baby-fingers, 
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she prepared to apply to the bruised spot the 
sovereign remedy of a kiss. But, suddenly, 
she stopped, her diminutive person became 
quite rigid, a ery something between fear and 
rage escaped her, and her soft blue eyes were 
fixed in a stare of terror and aversion on a 
small, white scar, the shape of the letter H, 
high up among the roots of the hair, which 
ordinarily quite concealed it. Her fright, 
fury, or whatever was the emotion which 
possessed her, was something so utterly 
abnormal from any known or imagined trait 
in her character—was, moreover, so entirely 
beyond the supposed possibilities of an infant 
of her age—that Jim, in his alarm and amaze- 
ment, not only forgot all about his pain, but 
was actually under a bewildering impression 
that his well-known and beloved Alice had 
vanished, and that some venomous demon 
had taken her place. But when, the next 
instant, he felt the delicate little fingers, now 
set like iron, bury themselves in his throat 
with convulsive force, while an absolutely 
fiendish malice gleamed through the infantile 
features, Jim became limp and helpless from 
the ecstasy of terror, and incapable even of a 
ery. Ile was already quite black in the face, 
and in a minute more would inevitably have 
been dead; but, fortunately, the nurse en- 
tered at the moment, and, seeing the state of 
things, rushed at the little lady, and detached 
her from her hold, though not without extraor- 
dinary difficulty, and almost, as it seemed, tear- 
ing the child’s soul out into the bargain. No 
sooner was she completely removed, than the 
tension and rigidity were succeeded by utter 
relaxation ; her little head fell on her shoul- 
der, her eyes closed, and she was as if dead. 
In a short time, however, she recovered, and 
was apparently none the worse; and, what 
was remarkable, she retained not the slightest 
recollection of what had passed. -She met 
Jim with the same confiding affection as ever, 
and he, though at first a little shy, probably 
came to the conclusion that, somehow, it had 
not been Alice who had endangered his exist- 
ence, and so speedily forgot the whole affair. 
By the elders it was presumed to be some ex- 
ceptionally violent childish quarrel, and no 
more was thought of it. 

The children grew up together, until some 
ten or eleven years old. At this time Jim, 
who was then a clever, energetic boy, of quick 
parts, was one day summoned into the parlor 
where sat Mr. Hamilton, a little stouter and 
ruddier than when we saw him last; and the 
dark-haired housekeeper, thin, sallow, looking 
older than her years, stood with one hand 
resting stiffly on the table. 

“ Jim, my lad,” said Mr. Hamilton, in his 
cheerful, short-winded way, “ how would you 
like to earn your own living ?” 

Jim tried to look like a man who had never 
thought of doing any thing else; but, break- 
ing down under the very weight of his dig- 
nity, blushed and giggled out that he would 
like it very much. 

“And you're willing he should, Lucy?” 
said Mr. Hamilton, looking up at the house- 
keeper, interrogatively. 

“T want nothing better, sir, than that he 
should earn an honest livelihood,” she re- 
plied, staring at the carpet. 


“That's all right, then. I have an offer 
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of a first-rate place for him—private office-boy | wiser then than now,” said the housekeeper. 


in a big banking-house down in New York. 
It’s a fine opening—a good chance to get 
ahead in the world and be a great man; if,” 
continued Mr. Hamilton, holding up an im- 
pressive forefinger, “if you’re a good boy, and 
know how to learn.—Well, Lucy, he can go as 
soon as you can get him ready.” 

“What is the name of the firm, sir, did 
you say ?” inquired the housekeeper, looking 
up from the carpet to Mr. Hamilton’s good- 
humored face. At the question, the good- 
humor was darkened by an expression of an- 
noyance and distress. 

“Leave the room, Jim,” said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, after a moment’s hesitation; and off he 
went, accordingly, to astound Alice with the 
news of his approaching departure. 

“ Now, sit down, Lucy, and do try not to 
look so solemn. It’s a most excellent place ; 
he'll receive such treatment there as he 
couldn’t expect anywhere else away from 
home; it’s no use being unreasonable about 
it, you know, because it’s all just as it should 
be.” When John had any intelligence of a 
doubtful nature to impart, he generally began 
by endeavoring to defend it against the ex- 
pected attack, not.seldom, in his zeal, forget- 
ting to mention what the intelligence was. 
This time he was recalled to the point by the 
questioning anxiety in the housekeeper’s eyes. 
“ Honslow, Smith & Co. is the name.—There, 
now don’t!” 

“Honslow, Smith & Co.,” repeated the 
housekeeper, mechanically. 

For a long time nothing further was said ; 
the housekeeper sitting with her hands clasped 
in her lap, and her face almost expressionless, 
while John rattled his watch-chain uneasily, 
and looked out of the window and around the 
room, and always kept her in the corner of 
his eye meanwhile ; but he did not venture to 
interrupt. her. By-and-by her breath began 
to come quicker and heavily, and then her face 
flushed and tears flowed into her eyes. Ina 
moment more she buried her face in her arms 
upon the table, and sobbed so passionately 
that John also was shaken to the core. 

Presently the sobs stopped, and the house- 
keeper felt for her handkerchief, sighing 
tremulously and with a kind of gasp; not yet 
raising her face from her arms, from the feel- 
ing of shame, incident to those who cry but 
rarely, at being surprised in tears. John be- 
came more than ever involved in his watch- 
chain, though his own eyesight was so blurred 
that he could hardly see it. 

“ Do you truly think he’ll be kind to him ?” 
asked the housekeeper, at last, in a broken 
voice, from which the tears had washed away 
the incrusted hardness, and left a strange 
kind of ungoverned sweetness. “ He can be 
so hard and heartless, sometimes. And yet, 
if he can be so to the child, why should J 
care?” 

The housekeeper’s tears began to flow 
again, though now more quietly. 

“* He'll be kind—he isn’t heartless ; I don’t 
believe anybody’s heartless; it’s always there, 
if you know how to get at it,” said John, 
rather incoherently, but meaning well, as 
usual, 

“Do you think so, sir? Oh, I used to 
think it, too, once! Well, and perhaps I was 





softly. The cold, unbending woman wore now 
the gentle and vielding manner of a young girl; 
and, unless some of the deepest and tenderest 
emotions of the soul can grow old, she was a 


young gitl, even then. “ He'll go, then,” she 


; " . 
resumed, after a while; “‘ but he won’t have 


his mother with him. I wasn’t wanted—I 
never shall be. Where shall I go?” 

“You stay here with me, my dear,” ex- 
claimed John, emphatically, “ The very thing 
we want always happens some day, and it will 
to you, too. Meanwhile, you can be taking 
care of Alice. Perhaps, in that way, you may 
be doing something for Jim.” 


When Jim was gone, Alice was left with- 
out playmate or companion, She was consti- 
tutionally too shy and reserved to make ad- 
vances toward new friendships, and her life 
became a very lonely, inward, and meditative 
one. As she grew up, the gentle traits she 
had shown as an infant were confirmed, though 
at the same time more or less veiled by the 
shrinking reticence—excessive in her—of 
maidenhood. Albeit her heart daily acquired 
fresh sweetness and richness, her affection 
toward the few with whom she came in con- 
tact was no longer demonstrative. She was 


| full of beautiful enthusiasms and noble creeds, 
| but seldom, if ever, ventured to promulgate 


them. Spite of her reserve, however, no one 
could meet her clear eyes without feeling in- 
tuitively that Alice was as true as they. Her 
body seemed to correspond, in delicacy and 
purity, with hersoul; to be so intimately har- 
monized with it, indeed, as to be little else 
than spirit made visible. 

But, notwithstanding the beauty and trans- 
parency of Alice Hamilton’s character, there 
was something peculiar and mysterious about 
her. She was, in some way, different from 
every one else—a difference which seemed to 
separate her, not only from all other individ- 
uals, but from the race considered as human 
beings. Probably no one of those who knew 
her was other than negatively aware of the 
existence of this strangeness, yet, had they 
analyzed their impressions about her, they 
would have found she appeared to them as a 
creature of another nature and organization 
than themselves—a kind of exquisite mon- 
strosity as regarded mankind, 

The peculiarity, whatever it was, was 
scarcely a describable one. No act, habit, or 
definite idiosyncrasy, could be adduced to il- 
lustrate it; and yet no one was lung in Alice’s 
society without becoming conscious of it. The 
world of man, in all its infinite variety, af- 
forded no type that could claim relationship 
with this young girl—if girl she was! And 
yet—but there is something ghastly in the 
idea—it may be that Alice was not se much 
alone, but that other beings may have existed, 
and exist, who possess analogous peculiari- 
ties, separating them, in the same manner, 
from their kind. Who can tell how many of 
us may tread blindfold on the verge of a 
chasm, to overstep which would be to trans- 
form ourselves into another order of beings, 
like, yet terribly unlike, those around us! 
What we call safety is but ignorance of dan- 
ger; and the mighty scope of human nature, 
which is our boast, would seem, in this aspect, 
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but a miserably narrow affair after all. Are 
there nameless beings among us, impregnated 
with the germ of some strange quality which 
may or may not develop into an unprece- 
dented action that confounds and sets aghast 
the world 9—some curdling crime or superhu- 
man achievement, to which the oldest inhabi- 
tant can draw no parallel? The theory is one 
we would fuin discredit, for it strikes at the 
very root of our beloved human tree. Each 
would fancy he saw in his neighbor the symp- 
toms of some monstrous malformation, and 
even glance shudderingly into his own heart, 
dreading lest he behold some formless spectre 
crouching there. Rather let us believe that 
Alice Hamilton bore her curse alone. 

We have said that nothing could be ad- 
duced to illustrate Alice’s peculiarity, but 
there is one circumstance which may afford a 
hint, however dim, toward the solution of the 
mystery. She hada predilection—one of those 
particular likings, not to be accounted for 
on any rational grounds—for a certain thing. 
To others it is a flower, the outline of a vase, 
the barden of a tune, which has an especial 
fascination, they know not why; in Alice, 
the preference was for an old, carved, 
bronze paper-knife, in the shape of an angel 
with slender, pointed wings, meeting in a 
delicate tip above the head; none other, in 
short, than that to which her dead mother had 
taken such a fancy. From the moment— 
some years previous, that Alice had come 
across it in a box of her mother’s possessions, 
it had become her inseparable companion. 
She never wearied of holding it in her hands, 
feeling the sharp edge and point with her soft 
fingers, and scrutinizing the curious carving 
ef the feathers and drapery. One might 
imagine—considering the close alliance that 
had subsisted between her mother and the 
bronze angel—that the cold and bitter soul 
of that lady, when it left her body, had 
slipped into the hard, metal image, and per- 
haps found it quite as congenial an abiding- 
place. In this case—though it is not a pleas- 
ing hypothesis—it was probably that haunting 
spirit which attracted Alice so powerfully. 
Fascinated as she was, however, the effect 
produced was the reverse of a grateful or 
soothing one. After a prolonged fit of mus- 
ing over the bronze knife (it was noticeable 
that she never made, or seemed to compre- 
hend, the normal use of it), Alice’s face al- 
ways wore a pained expression, half fright- 
ened, half puzzled. Yet she could no more 
do without it than could a hashish-eater with- 
out his drug; she clung to it as to a neces- 
sary though hateful element of her existence. 


About twenty years, or thereabouts, after 
the birth of Alice Hamilton, Mr. James Hons- 
low was sitting in the elegant private office 
of his banking-house, a cheerful fire before 
him, and a perfumed letter in his hand. 
Time, while it had favored him in all worldly 
respects, had detracted little if any thing 
from the beauty of his personal appearance. 
His hair, indeed, was now partly white, but 
still grew thickly upon his head, and lent an 

eimposing expression to his dark, regular 
face. His eyebrows were as straight and 
black as ever; the lines and furrows on his 
forehead and around his mouth added to the 
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force and eloquence of his aspect. He looked 
grave and somewhat stern, but more energet- 
ic and determined than of yore. There was 
no happiness in his eyes, however; and his 
manner, though quiet and controlled by force 
of will, was not calm and reposeful 

Mr. Honslow had started in life with two 
principal objects: to become wealthy and 
powerful, and to marry a woman of beauty 
and high station. In the first of these he 
had had unqualified success; and assurance 
of the realization of the second was con- 
tained in the perfumed letter he was reading. 
It was written in a woman’s hand, and con- 
tained her heart and fortune, both of which, 
in pursuance of an elegantly-worded request 
of Mr. Honslow’s, she had hastened to lay 
at that gentleman’s feet. He was now, there- 
fore, at the summit of his hopes. A smile 
flickered about his lips and chin, as a gleam 
of cold sunshine flickers upon the surface 
of a rock, not penetrating or warming it. 

There was a knock on the satin-wood 
panel of the mahogany door, and the head 
clerk entered, with a disturbed countenance 
and an open letter. He was a strikingly- 
handsome young man, his face full of vigor 
and ability; a favorite with his employer, 
who unbended more to him than to any one 
else ; indeed, their relations were more like 
father and son, than master and man. 

“A letter from the Hamiltons, sir; the 
old gentleman’s very ill, and wants to see 
both .of us, at once.—I thought, as you’d 
been kind enough to invite me to spend 
Christmas at your house, we might take the 
time to run up there. You know it’s ten 
years since I came here, and I haven't seen 
him since ; and yet, at one time, I used to con- 
sider him almost like a father.” 

While the clerk was speaking, Mr. Hons- 
low sat with his eyes fixed steadily on the 
young man’s face. Afterward, with the same 
unmoved expression, he gazed silently into 
the fire. At last the clerk, watching him 
anxiously, saw him take out his watch. 

“ Jim, it’s now half-past four. Go home 
and pack your bag, and be at my house by 
six o’clock. We'll take the evening train 
up.” 

When Jim was gone, Mr. Honslow rose 
from his chair and paced the floor. His ex- 
pression was very gloomy. Once he paused 
before the mantel-piece, and glanced at the 
reflection of his face in the mirror. “I 
wonder whether he ever suspected?” mut- 
tered he. Holding the perfumed letter in his 
hand, his eyes wandered thoughtfully from 
its tinted page to the dancing flame in the 
grate, which seemed to stretch up fiery hands 
to grasp it. But then, suddenly, he gathered 
himseif up, thrust the paper into his pocket, 
took up his hat, and left the room. The 
flame sank back disappointed, and hid itself 
beneath the embers. 


Christmas-eve, everv thing was quiet in 
Mr. Hamilton’s handsome house on Main 
Street. Up-stairs, in the bedroom, a man and 





a woman, elderly and gray-haired, sat listen- 
ing to the difficult breathing of him who lay 
helpless upon the bed. Below in the parlor, 
a man and woman in the full prime of youth 
; and beauty, sat listening to the sweet, myste- 





rious whisperings of a fresh and immortal 
Love. Nor did it seem strange to them that 
they should be entertaining Love in the same 
house where Death also was a bidden guest. 
Love was the mightier monarch of the two, 
and needed not to veil his face in the presence 
of the lesser. More than that, the solemn 
awe inspired in their hearts- by the one but 
rendered them the more susceptible to the 
triumphant music of the other. 

Jim was on the hearth-rug, his curly head 
on Alice’s lap, as she sat in her mother’s old 
easy-chair. Her small hands caressed his 
forehead, and wandered lightly through his 
thick hair. He was examining by the light 
of the fire an old bronze paper-knife, curious- 
ly carved into the form of an angel, with arms 
crossed, and pointed wings. 

None but lovers can understand what 
lovers say in the first sacred moments of their 
discovery. Even could the words be written, 
the purport would be concealed. Indifferent 
sentences on alien subjects pass between 
them, but only as the vehicle whereby an 
unspoken meaning is conveyed toa hidden 
sense. 

“ What a pretty design, and how queer! 
I wonder whet it could have been made for, 
originally! There were no books to be cut 
open in the days when this was carved. 
Perhaps, now,” said Jim, smiling at the fool- 
ish conceit, “it was meant to separate the 
leaf of a human life from the Book of Fate! 
It would make a splendid dagger; it’s as 
sharp as one, now.” 

Alice shuddered : 

“Throw it into the fire—now !—quick !” 
said she, speaking low, but with a vehemence 
startlingly intense. 

“* Throw it into the fire?’”’ repeated Jim, 
in great astonishment, at the same time placing 
the knife in her lap. “ Why, my darling, what 
an absurd idea!” 

“Yet I wish you’d done it—but it’s too 
late now,” replied Alice, with a tremulous 
sigh. Mechanically, her delicate fingers closed 
around the body of the bronze angel. 

Then there was silence and shadow for a 
while—the youth and maiden only feeling the 
utterness of their love for each other. At last, 
when the shadow was deepest, Alice stooped 
down over her lover, and their lips met. “ Now 
once more, on your forehead,” whispered she. 
She parted the clustering hair away, and again 
stooped downward. At the moment the fire 
leaped redly from the nook where it had been ly- 
ing in wait, and flooded Jim’s face with a broad 
glare. It disclosed, high up on the temple, 
just on the spot to which she was about te 
press her lips, a small white scar, the shape 
of the letter H. As Alice’s eyes fell upon it, 
a fearful expression entered into them. Her 
woman’s nature fell from her, and its place 
was usurped by an awful and irresistible 
power, unutterably loathsome, yet which 
drowned and overwhelmed all the senses of 
mind and soul. Reason, memory, and will, 
were swallowed up, and one word only throbbed 
in her brain—kill—kill—kill! Her arm, which 
had been laid lovingly around Jim’s neck, 
tightened like an iron vice, and her fingers 
were buried in his throat. He glanced up, 
paralyzed with a more than mortal horror, but 

saw no recognition or sympathy in the white, 
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distorted face that stared down at him; read 
only the ghastly fate impending over them 
both. The dagger,‘uplifted in the wild fire- 
light, seemed glowing and stirring with a devil- 
ish soul; it was aimed with unfaltering preci- 
sion at his heart. He was powerless to move 
—only a groan of agony burst from his chok- 
ing throat. After all the weary years of wait- 
ing and delay, Mrs. Hamilton’s revenge was 
near its consummation. Her child was true 
to the instinct implanted in it while yet un- 
born, 


Meanwhile, in the bedroom up-stairs, the 
end was near at hand. But, toward the last, 
the dying man became endowed with an unex- 
pected strength; opening his heavy eyes, he 
beckoned to him who sat near by. The latter 
approached and bent over him. for his voice 
was very low. 

“Yon see, old fellow, what the strongest 
of us must come to some day; and, take a 
dying man’s word for it, Jim, it’s worth while 
to have done something generous in one’s life, 
when you have to leave it.” John Hamilton’s 
eyes wandered slowly and unceriainly to where 
the dark figure of the old housekeeper was sit- 
ting. “IT always told her you were a good and 
noble man at bottom, Jim; wasn’t I right?” 

Honslow left the bedside and walked to 
the window; the snow was falling thickly, 
covering the black face of the guilty earth. 
There was the old garden, and the elm-tree, 
now grown tall and strong. Honslow looked 
back through his life, from the first guilty 
moment when he took and betrayed a passion- 
ate, loving woman’s honor, and saw, traced 
out like the black branches of the elm-tree 
against the snow, all the offshoots and ramifi- 
cations of his sin, He saw how it had led him 
to impose the weight of its consequences upon 
his weak but generous-hearted friend, work- 
ing upon the almost fanciful sense of honor 
which had persuaded the latter that he was in 
great measure responsible for the evil, merely 
because it was he who had made Honslow 
and Lucy Mayfair acquainted. He saw how 
this step had led him to come between Mrs. 
Hamilton and her husband, inspiring her with 
an undying hatred and longing for revenge— 
perhaps even hastening her death—more, and 
the worst he could not know yet. He thought 
of the empty mockery of restitution in which 
he had at last taken charge of his son, educat- 
ing him and starting him in business, to be 
sure, yet never daring to confess to him that 
it was his own father who thus doled out to 
him as a favor what should have been his by 
right. Then he reflected on the possibility of 
Jim and Alice loving each other; should he 
blast their happiness by repeating to them the 
false slander on the honor of one who would 
then be past defending himself? As he pon- 
dered these things, and looked out on the soft- 
falling snow, the heart of the man began to 
shake and waver. Was there any snow white 
and pure enough to obliterate the grimy stains 
that marred his soul? If any there were, 0 
God! let it fall there. 





Honslow turned away from the window, 
and went quietly up to the bedside. John was 
lying with closed eyes, apparently fallen into 
a lethargy. But, when Honslow touched his | 
hand, though no word had been spoken, a look ! 


of marvellous happiness and contentment soft- 
ened his tired, pale face. “I knew you'd | 
think it worth while, dear old boy,” said he. | 
— “Come, Lucy! what I told you was true!” 

But the scene that followed involves con- 
siderations too momentous and profound to 
be treated here. Whether a sin, such as their 
sin, can be atoned for in this world; whether 
pure love and spiritual happiness can rise from 
the ashes of indulgence, and of that false love 
that has no respect for souls; whether this 
man and woman had any thing to look forward 
to in life beyond repentance and remorse; 
these are questions which no man can answer, 
and which it is perhaps not well to ask, since 
it depends upon ourselves to remain inde- 
pendent of any personal anxiety in the matter, 
other than a human sympathy would inspire. 
Only of one thing can we speak with certain- 
ty; that, however heavy may have been the 
burden of each, their union made the weight 
more easy to be borne. 

“ And now go down and tell him—tell the 
children,” urged the happy whisper from the 
bed. “No; never mindme. Go—go!” 

So they went, hand in hand, resting their 
travel-stained hearts against one another. 
Down-stairs they went, with an unseen destiny 
treading close behind them. At the threshold 
of the parlor-door, when the latch was half 
turned, an agonizing groan from within smote 
upon their startled ears. The door, flung 
open, disclosed a sight that made the hearts of 
both stand still—a sight that needs not to be 
recounted here. Honslow saw before him the 
crowning result of his sin of twenty years be- 
fore; but, thank God! it was not yet all too 
late to control the catastrophe, and only he 
could do it. He sprang across the room—so 
rapid was the movement, it seemed as though 
thirty years had fallen from his shoulders— 
and parried with his arm the descending blow. 
He wrenched the haunted dagger from the pos- 
sessed woman’s grasp, and flung it into the 
red-hot coals, from which immediately flared 
up a volume of flame and smoke. Alice fell 
back insensible, but with the smile of an angel 
irradiating her face; nor was there a trace of 
any thing monstrous or inhuman remaining 
about her. The evil destiny had been baffled 
even at the moment of accomplishment. Per- 
haps neither the late atonement for the ancient 
wrong, nor the humanizing effect of a true and 
deep love would, separately, have sufficed to 
overcome it; it was only the united power of 
both that could work the sure and lasting cure. 
For never again did the demon which had here- 
tofore lurked in the else faultless soul of Alice 
Hamilton, recover dominion over her. She 
wakened from her swoon to live forever after 
as the sweet and loving woman she was origi- 
nally intended to be; perhaps with an added 
charm and softness drawn from the depths of 
an experience so singularly and almost fatally 
severe. 

As for the bronze paper-knife, no trace of 
it could ever again be found; and the fire, 
which had dissolved its mystery, consumed 
likewise a scented and tinted bit of letter- 
paper, written in a woman’s hand; but there 
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is reason for believing that, in some way, both 

the heart and the fortune escaped the flames. 
Does any thing yet remain to be touched | 

upon before we leave the future to itself? No, 


| nothing; for, when the four lovers mounted 


the stairs to old John Hamilton’s chamber, 
thinking to gladden his dying eyes with the 
sight of their well-being, they did not find him 
there. The good old fellow, having satisfied 
himself that all the good he could do in the 
world had been accomplished, had quietly 
slipped away, leaving only a smile behind him 
to show where he had been. 


Juuian Hawrnorne. 
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Once I said, 
Seeing two soft, starry eyes, 
Darkly bright as midnight skies— 
Eyes prophetic of the power 
Sure to be thy woman’s dower, 
When the years should crown thee queen 
Of the realm as yet unseen: 
“Sometimes, sweet, those eyes shall make 
Lovers mad for their sweet sake !” 


Il. 


Once I said, 
Seeing tresses, golden brown, 
In a bright shower falling down 
Over neck and bosom fair, 
As yon sculptured angels are— 
Odorous tresses, drooping low 
O’er a forehead pure as snow: 
“ Sometimes, sweet, in thy soft hair, 


” 


Love shall set a shining snare ! 


Ill. 


Once I said, 
Seeing lips, whose crimson glow 
Mock the roses wet with dew— 
Warm, sweet lips, whose breath was balm— 
Pure, proud lips, serenely calm— 
Tender lips, whose smiling grace 
Lit with splendor all the face : 
“ Sweet, for kiss of thine, some day, 
Men will barter souls away !” 


IV. 


Idly said ! 
God hath taken care of all, 
Joy or pain that might befall ! 
Lover’s lip shall never thrill 
At thy kisses, soft and still; 
Lover’s heart shall never break 
In sore anguish for thy sake ; 
Lover’s soul for thee shall know 
Nor love's rapture, nor its woe. 
All is said! 


Jct C. R. Dorr. 
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THE COUNT DE PARIS. 


RAVELLING through Greece a few years 
ago, without the fear of Edmund About’s 
“King of the Mountains” before our eyes, 
we encountered and accompanied -a young 
man whose name, already historic, promises 
to become yet more so in the future. 

The person referred to is the Count DE 
Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, heir to 
the throne of France, as representative of 
the Orleans line. The: chances and changes 
of the day, and the provisional character of 
the Thiers government, give this prince some 
prospect of sitting soon, as a constitutional 
king, on the throne of France. It may, 
therefore, interest our fair readers (many of 
whom will doubtless figure at the French 
state balls) to know what manner of man he 
is—though the fact of his being a married 
man, and father of a family, may diminish 
that interest. 

There can be no better test of any man’s 
merits or peculiarities than that afforded by 
the familiar intercourse of travel, especially 
through semi-civilized countries. He who can 
stand this test, must be exceptionally agree- 
able under more favorable circumstances ; and 
it was thus we met and first knew the Count 
de Paris, though improving the acquaintance 
afterward. 

It was at Athens—in the early summer, 
when the skies are of azure, and the earth 
a green carpet of verdure, where vine and 
olive-tree vie in presenting the varied shades 
of the same color—that we met the prince. 
Our first encounter was under the sombre 
shadows of the ruined Parthenon, one balmy 
night, when the mellow moon gilded with her 
silvery rays the shattered pillars of the ruined 
temple, whose yet lovely outlines still sharply 
define themselves against the clear blue sky. 
Sir Walter Scott has said or sung: 

“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the garish beams of the lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 

With even greater truth may the same be 
said of the Acropolis and of its classic ruins, 
to which those of Melrose are but things of 
yesterday. For, under the cloudless skies of 
Attica, with the moon hanging like an ala- 
baster lamp in the azure vault of the heavens, 
and the innumerable stars (each large and 
lustrous as a planet) shedding a golden glow 
over deserted fane and ruined temple, the 
glories of old Athens seem to revive, and the 
pristine splendor of her Parthenon to be re- 
stored. 

We had ladies with us, and, as we entered 
for the last time beneath the dome of the 
Parthenon, we encountered a party of gentle- 
men — unmistakably Frenchmen — who with 
another guide were just entering also. With 
the traditional politeness of their race, these 
gentlemen raised their hats, salutations passed 
between us ; it was explained that, our mission 
being the same, one guide might suffice for 
both parties, as other tourists demanded aid 
below—and so the fusion of our two parties 
was effected, and the Frenchmen annexed to 
ours. 

The interchange of a few commonplaces 





soon showed that they were men of culture 
and refinement, and we passed two or three 
hours very pleasantly together ; in the course 
of which colloquy we ascertained that they, 
as well as we, were to be fellow-passengers 
on the morrow,in the Austrian Lloyd's 
steamer, which was to sail for Constantino- 
ple. And so we parted without any farther 
interchange of explanations as to the identity 
of the fellow-voyagers thus casually thrown 
together, nor did we either know or care to 
ask who they were. 

On the following morning we all went 
aboard the Piroscafo Tedesco, or Austrian 
Lloyds steamer, lying at the Pireus, and 
there again encountered our companions 
of yesterday, with whom we exchanged cor- 
dial salutations. Then, for the first time, we 
learned that two of the grandsons of Louis 
Philippe—the Count de Paris, the direct heir to 
the throne under the Orleans branch, and 
his brother, the Duke de Chartres—were two 
of the Frenchmen we had chatted with so 
pleasantly on the preceding day. But this 
knowledge did not in the slightest degree af- 
fect our relations, nor their deportment; for 
we had been accustomed to encounter, during 
a long residence abroad, what Dr. Doran 
terms “ Monarchs retired from Business,” and 
these princes had learned much common- 
sense in the hard but instructive school of 
adversity. For, at that time (1860), he would 
have been a bold man who had doubted the 
permanence, at least for the term of one 
generation of that dynasty, to which “The 
Man of December” had apparently given a 
new lease of power, by his coup @éat and 
other successes. 

Now, however, eleven years later, when 
the Nemesis of history has prostrated the 
Napoleons, and is apparently preparing to 
elevate the long-depressed Orleanists, some 
slight sketch of the head of that house, the 
possible prospective King of France, may not 
prove uninteresting. For I had the privilege 
of seeing this scion of royalty somewhat fa- 
miliarly, not only on this tour, in 1860, but 
afterward, in Great Britain, shortly before he 
became amateur aide to General McClellan, 
and took a hasty view of our civil war. 

When I first met the Count de Paris on 
board the Austrian steamer in 1860, after our 
survey of the Acropolis on the preceding day, 
he impressed me most favorably, both as to 
the qualities of his head and heart. A more 
unassuming and courteous gentleman I never 
met anywhere, and that more from genuine 
kindness of heart than from training or pol- 
icy. Seemingly in delicate health at the 
time, and compelled to economize his strength 
and avoid exposure, he yet made himself most 
agreeable as a travelling-companion, and 
caused others to forget his rank and historic 
claims by perfectly ignoring both himself. 
His face and figure, without being very strik- 
ing or imposing, were both good and very 
prepossessing, while his manner was 80 easy 
and graceful as to attract all with whom he 
came in contact. In that most essential of 
all royal gifts, tact, he excelled ; and, should 
he ever sit in the seat of his ancestors, I ven- 
ture to predict that he will be even more pop- 
ular than the Citizen King, his grandfather. 
He spoke little of himself or of matters in 





France during this tour, but was less reserved 
in his communications at a later date. But, 
even at the earlier period, it was easy to dis- 
cern his arriére pensée and latent hope that 
he should sit some day on the throne of France. 
And now “ the whirligig of time,” among its 
other “ revenges,” seems bringing into opera- 
tion this lurking hope of eleven years since. 
His brother, who seemed much younger than 
himself, impressed me as a much gayer and 
less reflective person than the prince, enjoy- 
ing more robust health and a fine flow of ani- 
mal spirits. The face of the Count de Paris 
was “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and he evidently had been trained 
to measure his conduct and conversation with 
a view to possible eventualities, and felt the 
burden imposed upon him. 

He struck me as a remarkably well-in- 
formed man for his age, and the accuracy of 
his information was equally striking. He 
seemed to take a great interest in American 
affairs, and questioned me very closely on the 
actual working of our institutions, of which 
he understood vastly more than most for- 
eigners. 

For three weeks we were thrown constant- 
ly together, and during that period my original 
favorable impressions were confirmed. Should 
he be the choice of the French people, he will 
fill that high seat most worthily and ably, 
and I doubt not will make that people, now 
so unhappy and unfortunate, both prosperous 
and happy once more. We parted at Con- 
stantinople, after a farewell breakfast, which 
he gave us at Misseri’s far-famed hostelry, 
and we did not meet again until we renewed 
our acquaintance in England. 

During that breakfast he spoke much of 
America, and showed a familiarity with the 
practical working of our institutions which 
proved he had studied them long and thor- 
oughly. He was also well versed in the his- 
tory of our public men and the measures of 
policy they advocated. In fact, I have met 
few Englishmen who understood any of these 
matters so well. He spoke English fluently 
and well, though with a perceptible accent. 
In writing, his want of thorough mastery of 
the language was more observable, for, in 
looking over notes received from him, I ob- 
serve several idiomatic touches and turns of 
expression such as no Englishman or Ameri- 
can would fall into, and which are unmis- 
takably French. 

At that time (eleven years ago) the Count 
de Paris was tall and slight of figure, his face 
long and thin, and his features, though regu- 
lar, emaciated. His hair and eves were dark, 
and his complexion sallow. The expression 
of his mouth, and particularly his smile, was 
very winning, and amiability of character was 
stamped upon his whole countenance. His 
movements were graceful, though a little 
stiff, and he appeared always mindful of his 
own position, though never disposed to pre- 
sume upon it. He dressed more like an Eng- 
lishman than a Frenchman, owing probably 
to his long residence in the former country, 
though both his accent and his heart were 
thoroughly French. 

His hands and feet were the most aris- 
tocratic points about him, both being so small 
and well cared for as to have excited the envy 
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of Lord Byron, who insisted so strongly on 
that unmistakable proof of blood and birth. 

When I next saw him, the appearance 
of ill health had vanished, and he had de- 
veloped considerably in his proportions, while 
his face had lost its anxious expression, with- 
out losing any of its bonhomie, 

At that later period I found him more 
hopeful of his own future, though still guarded 
in the expression of his hopes. This was 
shortly before he sailed for America to take 
a position with his brother on the staff of 
General McClellan, an act thegbvious policy 
of which was patent to all. Prominent offi- 
cers serving on the staff with these two 
princes speak in the highest terms of the sol- 
dierly as well as the personal qualities of 
both. Opportunity, however, was not offered 
them to gain any laurels in the field, and suf- 
ficient reasons induced their withdrawal from 
a conflict in which they had no real interest, 
but were made only to play the part of pawns. 

After the prince’s return to England, he 
kept very quiet until the “late unpleasant- 
ness” in France gave a new opening, and re- 
newed the ambitious hopes so long suppressed. 
Failing in immediate recognition of his 
claims, he has wisely resumed his old policy 
of watching and waiting; and his name, as 
legitimate representative of his family, is 
prominently before the French people as a 
watchword of order, if the republican experi- 
ment should fail, as most people who know 
the French believe it must. Among the sev- 
eral candidates to fill the place vacated by the 
political demise of Napoleon IIT. the name of 
the Count de Paris is the most prominent and 
the most popular, and a capital citizen king 
he would make. Apart from his own per- 
sonal ambition, all the past history of the 
present provisional president, M. Thiers, at- 
taches him to the Orleans dynasty and the lim- 
ited monarchy, whose exponent and trusted 
minister he was under Louis Philippe, and 
whose interests he has ever since advocated. 
The same has ever been the case with his oc- 
togenarian colleague Guizot, to whom it is 
reported he has just given the English mis- 
sion, and among the younger men are also a 
majority of Orleanists. If France could be a 
republic, of course we Americans would pre- 
fer to have it one. If it cannot so remain, 
then its next best choice certainly will be a 
constitutional monarchy, presided over by 
our quondam fellow-traveller, the Count de 
Paris. Among many of the curious turns of 
fortune which this strange age of ours has 
witnessed, when France figures and England 
threatens to figure as a republic, and liberal 
Germany consolidates an empire, greater than 
Charlemagne’s, under a Hohenzollern, this 
restoration of the Orleans prince to the 
throne of his ancestors would be one of the 


most remarkable. 
Epwin De Leon. 
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* Are these the distant turrets of Verona ?” 





AMOUS for its antiquity, its romance, 
and its beauty, as for its military re- 
nown, the fair city of Verona lies favorably 
on either side of the river Adige, and wins 
your allegiance at first glance. 





It is built of that gray stone which seems 
to be the “ regulation tint” of all old cities, 
enlivened here and there by a peculiar red 
marble, and is worthily the home of “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” and of the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” one of Shakespeare’s most grace- 
ful and suggestive titles. He has thrown 
one corner of his mantle over it, and has 
peopled a city, which he never saw, with a 
population who cannot pass away. 

The city stretches up and down the river, 
and wanders up a side-hill, which is finally 
crowned by the old Castello San Pietro, 
Verona’s first fortress, built by “ Dietrich of 
Bern,” known to readers of German poetry 
and fiction. She has been destined to know 
many fortresses since and many masters. 

The view is magnificent from this height, 
as is also that from the Giardino Giasti, with 
its cypress-grove. These majestic trees are 
four or five hundred years old, and have 
watched the city since Charlemagne. 

The long line of Austrian fortifications, so 
replete with the later period of the history 
of the province of Venetia, stretches to the 
left, while to the right rises the majestic 
vision of the Alps ; and, far to the south, the 
Apennines paint themselves in that peculiar 
greenish blue, so familiar to all lovers of the 
old masters, in whose pictures some slight 
suggestion of this particular background is 
almost always visible. 

In the valley, two campaniles, always the 
sweetest and most characteristic feature of 
the Italian landscape, point their taper fin- 
gers heavenward. The view is surpassingly 
lovely, gentle, and impressive. 

Descending into the city, the first object 
is, of course, the Amphitheatre, said to be the 
most perfect in the world. For the Coliseum, 
though a beautiful object for a breastpin or 
a mosaic table, and impressive enough to vis- 


it, is a repaired ruin, with its crumbling cor-" 


ners well defined by sharp modern stones, as 
if the practical nineteenth century had taken 
Dilapidation by the throat and arrested its de- 
velopment. Verona’s Amphitheatre is exactly 
as Diocletian left it, when twenty-seven thou- 
sand spectators “were accommodated with 
seats.” What a princely attention to the 
amusements of the people! 

The dark dens seem still smoking with 
the hot breath of the lions and tigers, and the 
miserable corner is still intact from which 
the gladiators emerged with the “ Morituri, te 
salutant,”’ on their parched lips. They have 
passed, and with them the stern, barbaric age 
which found pleasure in their misery, but the 
old Amphitheatre remains, an imperishable 
object of curiosity and interest. 

The Piazza Bia, which is bounded on one 
side by the Amphitheatre, is the principal 
square of the city, and is probably that 
“open place in Verona” where Valentine 
makes the remark so flattering to travellers : 

“ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 


Valentine is the true “ gentleman of Vero- 
na,” one of those characters which Shake- 
speare so dearly loved to portray—the gentle, 
chivalrous, single-hearted nobleman, true in 
love, brave in action, courteous of speech, the 
ideal gentleman. One almost hopes it was 
an unconscious portrait of Shakespeare’s self. 
How he could have included Proteus in the 





title “ gentleman” it is hard to understand. 
He was a mean and cowardly creature, what 
we call in the nineteenth century “a sneak.” 

Juliet’s house still stands—a long, high, 
narrow house, used as a tavern. It has the 
heraldic hat, or cap, of the Capulets, sculp- 
tured in stone, in front, and strangers can go 
out and in where once 

“Her beauty bung upon the cheek of night, 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 

Byron writes to Tom Moore : 

“ Of the truth of Juliet’s story, the Vero- 
nese are tenacious toa degree, insisting on 
the fact, giving a date (1303), and showing 
a tomb. 

“It isa plain, open, partly-decayed sar- 
cophagus, with withered leaves on it, in a wild 
and desolate conventual garden, once a ceme- 
tery, now ruined to the very graves. The 
situation struck me as appropriate to the le- 
gend, being blighted as their loves.” 

After such a description as this, it seems 
profane to observe that there is no claim to 
authenticity in thistomb of Juliet. But what 
matters it whether this old red-marble box 
contained her sweet body or not? Every 
heart is her sepulchre, where she nobly lies 
enshrined. 

In the Piazza dei Signori, surrounded by 
most picturesque and noble old houses, 
stands a modern statue of Dante. Almost 
all Italian cities erected a statue to the great 
Florentine in 1868, when they celebrated the 
triennial commemoration of his death. 

The great council-hall, dating to the six- 
teenth century, stands on this famous square, 
and is adorned by statues of Cornelius Ne- 
pos (hated of all boy Latinists) and of Catul- 
lus, who were both natives of Verona. There 
is a suggestion of Venice and of Nuremberg 
in the beautiful medieval court of this build- 
ing. 

As one walks the streets, everywhere is 
beauty, everywhere antiquity, everywhere 
poetry. Verona is a clean town for an Italian 
city, and compact. Here Romeo and Mer- 
cutio, Valentine and Proteus, laughed, jested, 
lived, and loved. Here came Launce and his 
dog, Juliet and her nurse, the grave old Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, with their hatreds, and 
the “Scaligers, Princes of Verona.’ 

Famous among the sights are the tombs 
of the Scaligers, lofty monuments of stone 
hung round with a net-work of iron, which 
shrouds them like a veil. One touch of a 
lady’s little finger will cause this wonderful 
proof of the iron-worker’s skill to tremble, 
but Time itself is powerless to weaken its 
tremendous strength. Within the veil rises 
the magnificent Gothic monument of “Can 
Signorio,” powerful prince of this great, quar- 
relsome race. He assassinated his own broth- 
er in the streets, but here he lies under a 
grand equestrian effigy of his own device, 
with Christian heroes and Christian virtues 
carved in stone to guard him. 

He was prudent enough to erect this mon- 
ument to himself ere Death came to claim 
his arrogant spirit, and the world must at 
least give him credit for good taste. 

He might have been a son of the “ Esca- 
lus, Prince of Verona,” mentioned in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” Bartolommeo della Scala, or 
Scaliger. It is he who makes the dignified 
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appeal to the brawling Capulets and Monta- 
gues: 
“ Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbor-stained steel, 
Will they not hear? What ho!—you men—you 
beasts— 
That quench the fires of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins!” 


Well might he have thus apostrophized 
his own fratricidal brood! * 

The ladder (sca/a), heraldic pun on the 
family name, appears everywhere, in iron and 
stone, about these gorgeous tombs. Four 
other members of the family share this en- 
closure with the Can Signorio. 

These tombs are among the curiosities of 
Europe. After the famous tomb of Maximilian, 
at Innspriick, they are the most famous me- 
morials of the dead outside of Rome. 

These Scaligers reigned at Verona for a 
century ; they were to Verona what the Medici 
were to Florence, without, however, that love 
of art which distinguished Lorenzo and some 
other members of that gifted family. 

There is a curious old church in Verona, 
known as St. Zenone. It is of noble propor- 
tions, with high and lofty dome, dark, and 
dingy, and smoke-dried, but it breathes an- 
tiquity from every crevice. It is a Roman 
basilica, the altar is from Rome, all done 
when Rome was the world, curious marble re- 
liefs, and one of them a criticism of a dogma, 
done in marble. “ The chase of Theodoric ” 
is an attack on Arianism, elaborately satirical. 
Vases of porphyry, statues of marble, and 
faded frescoes of the time of Giotto, all 
breathe a dusty breath of past renown. But 
in the choir is an old painted marble statue 
of St. Zeno, Bishop of Verona, the most cu- 
rious of all antiquities. He is, apparently, 
out on a day’s fishing, for he holds in his 
episcopal right hand a rod, from which de- 
pends a silver fish. 

He is monstrously ugly, this old church 
dignitury—the patron saint of fishermen, one 
might suppose he would frighten away the 
faithful. He is merely bearing aloft his type 
of saintship, not allegorically fishing for souls. 

The cloisters of this church are truly no- 
ble and interesting; they date back to 1045. 
One stone bears the inscription, “ The Sepul- 
chre of Pepin, King of Italy, son of Char- 
lemagne.” 

Two insignificant tombs bear the all-per- 
vading ladder of the Scaligers. Had they 
pulled up the ladder on which they climbed 
to greatness, that these two are laid with 
common clay ? 

The cathedral is imposing, but not beau- 
tiful. On its fagade are two very worn stone 
images, Roland and Oliver. These were pala- 
dins of Charlemagne, so well matched in 
strength and in knowledge of arms, that one 
was an equivalent for the other, at least, so 
runs the story. Here, again, are grand disused 
cloisters of the red marble of Verona. 

One knows not which most to admire, the 
beauty of the Adige or of the bridges which 
span it. Of these, the Ponte di Castell, with 
three arches and Lombard pinnacles, is per- 
haps the most picturesque. Fra Giocondo di 
Verona, so celebrated in his day that he went 
to Paris to build the Notre-Dame Bridge, was 
the architect of this. A river running through 
a city has ever given it beauty, power, and dis- 





tinction, since the days of Babylon; the pos- 
session of the Adige has given Verona all 
these, and, perhaps, some trouble, for, as com- 
manding the “ Vulley of the Adige,” she has 
ever held an important military position. It 
needs no careful or educated eye to recognize 
her value in this respect. Standing as she 
does at the foot of the Alps, she has ever 
been the beautiful Amazon of Italy, raising 
her shield in’ defence of those fertile plains of 
Lombardy toward which Goths and Vandals 
looked with greedy eyes. 

She strengthened and sent on the Roman 
legions, when, in the time of Germanicus, they 
built their mighty road northward, not re- 
membering that “all roads lead to Rome,” 
and that one day the Gothic hordes would 
come down upon them over this very cause- 
way. On the decline of the Roman power, the 
resolute Amazon fell into the hands of Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth. In 774 Charlemagne 
took her and gave her to his son Pepin. In 
the twelfth century she became a free, muni- 
cipal town, and joined the Lombard League. 

In 1259 Mastino della-Scala was elected 
podesta, and he and his quarrelsome descend- 
ants elevated their proud ladder on the necks 
of the Veronese, until a more powerful house, 
that of the Visconti, Dukes of Milan, always 
troublesome neighbors, conquered the Sca- 
ligers and took the coveted morsel to them- 
selves. 

After the death of Galeazzo Visconti, Vero- 
na was betrayed into the hands of Francis of 
Carrara, Lord of Padua; but, in 1405, all-con- 
quering Venice, then in the pride of her 
tremendous power, stretched out a hand and 
took Verona as her own, and held her until 
1796, when Napoleon changed the complexion 
of Europe by his own original cosmetics. 

All the world knows the history of Napo- 
leon’s Italian campaigns. Verona was his 
pivot of operations. Then came Lonato, Cas- 
tiglione, Rivoli, and Arcola (one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world). He heavily for- 
tified Verona, but, by the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, in 1797, Verona fell to the share of 
Austria. 

After the Peace of Luneville, all those re- 
markable fortifications, which wrote in stone 
the story of Verona’s many masters, were de- 
stroyed. Here and there a gateway, like the 
renowned Porta del Palio, a“ miracle of archi- 
tecture,” remains to tell the world of its ter- 
rible loss, What an unspeakable pity that 
that which takes so long to build should be 
so easily destroyed ! 

In 1805 Napoleon was anointed King of 
Italy, and Verona became part of his king- 
dom ; but, on his downfall, she was again a 
prey to the Austrian, whom she hated. Every 
one remembers the fatal year 1848, when the 
Italians rose but to be crushed, and when in 
1849 the battle of Novara placed the Aus- 
trians again in power, the gallant but broken 
spirit might well have died out. The last de- 
cade of their humiliation was reached ; 1859 
saw Louis Napoleon the ally of the King of 
Sardinia, and together they won the great bat- 
tle of Solferino, and sealed the Peace of Villa- 
franca. Peschiera, Mantua, Legnano, and 
our beloved Verona, formed the famous 
“ Quadrilateral,” and with all their fortifica- 
tions were given back to Italy. 





Then came the battle of Sadowa, in 1866, 
which humbled Austria to the last degree, 
and, no doubt, has had much to do with the 
success of Prussia, then and subsequently. 

On the 4th of November, 1866, proud day 
for Italy, the “iron crown of Lomburdy,” 
made of the nails of the true cross, and worn 
by Charlemagne, was put in the victorious 
hands of Victor Emmanuel, and the day after 
he declared the province of Venetia an integral 
part of the kingdom of Italy. 

Such is Verona, a city of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, one of the second or third rate 
cities of the world, not to be named with 
Rome, or Florence, or Venice, or Milan; not 
remarkable, for an Italian city, for its treas- 
ures, in the way of pictures or statues, not 
oppressively rich in noble names, Paul Vero- 
nese and Palma Vecchio being almost her 
only two immortal painters—a few good pic- 
tures at the Palazzo Pompei, a few in the 
various churches, and Verona is finished. It 
is, perhaps, a relief to the picture-burdened 
traveller, fresh from the enormous wealth of 
the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries, at Florence, and 
from the rich treasures of Parma, Bologna, 
and Venice, to visit a city which does not 
make such draughts on the eyesight. There 
are some galleries in the world which must be 
seen; one can skip those of Verona, for she 
is a picture herself. Her warlike and fac- 
tious nobles had comparatively little time to 
make princely collections. ‘ Verona, so rich 
in the associations of real history, has even 
a greater charm for those who would live in 
the poetry of the past.” Such, then, is Ve- 
rona, interesting, beautiful, and instructive, 
and worthy, even after the greater cities of 
the world, of a thoughtful and intelligent 


study. 
Mary E. W. SxHerwoop. 





LABOR AND WAR. 


FRENCH writer has conferred « benefit 
on society by setting forth the disas- 
ters to Parisian labor resulting from the late 
civil struggle in France. To those who have 
paid attention to the history of war, and are 
familiar with the obstacles to the general dif- 
fusion of comfort and happiness which even 
bloodless quarrels and the lack of social har- 
mony occasion, it is surprising in the extreme 
that professed friends of the manual laborer 
should spend their time (and purchase a 
cheap renown) in flattering ignorant preju- 
dices, and fomenting unreasoning excitements, 
which tend directly to a strife of classes, a 
quarrel that has more than once of late 
broken out into bold violence and actual, 
though restricted, civil war. Probably no one 
would be a greater public benefactor at present 
than he who should get the working-classes 
to hear him unfold the history of war in 
its economical aspects ; show the minute par- 
tition and wide distribution of its disasters; 
prove, what is indubitably the truth, that the 
sufferings of poverty and the tyrannies of 
wealth are to be laid mainly at its door; and 
picture, if his imagination were competent, 
what the world might hope to attain in every 
beneficent amelioration if it could enjoy a 
thousand years of peace! 
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The economic results of the late civil 
struggle in France are reported with minute 
detail by a writer, evidently conversant with 
the subject, in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
According to the statistics there given, there 
were in Paris 600,000 laborers, estimated on 
the basis of the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, in 1860, and including 
men, women, and children over sixteen years 
of age. From these the writer deducts 100,- 
000 as about the number of work-people em- 
ployed in government service and public es- 
tablishments, on whom the effects of the war 
fell less heavily than on their fellows. This 
leaves 500,000, divided into eight groups, as 
follows : 

1, The workers in “delicate industries,” 
the manufacturers of objects of art, taste, 
and luxury, as artificial flowers, parasols, um- 
brellas, buttons, jewelry—genuine and imi- 
tated — engravings, bronzes, house - papers, 
mirrors, carriages, ete., etc., with all their 
accessories. This group had an annual busi- 
ness of $132,000,000, employing 110,000 
workmen, of whom not more than 5,000 re- 
mained busied in their ordinary labor at the 
close of the struggle. 


2. The industries connected with science, | 


‘ . cet J ANT of time is one of the most se- | 
clocks, microscopes, telescopes, musical in- | 


ete., as printing, and the manufacture of 
struments, etc., employing 34,000 workmen in 
a business of $36,000,000. Of these, 85 or 
90 per cent. were deprived of their work. 


8. The clothing interest in all its branches, | 


with the manufacture of thread and cloths, 
employing 115,000 laborers, and representing 
$120,000,000 of business. Here the reduc- 
tion was somewhat less, owing to the number 
of women employed, and to the need of mili- 
tary clothing, ete. ; but it cannot be set lower 
than 75 per cent. 

4. Building, in all its branches, employing 
78,000 persons, and nearly $70,000,000 per 
annum. Of these laborers—almost all being 
adult men, and no women being included— 
80 per cent. were reduced to total inactivity. 

5. Provisions, in all branches of the 
trade, representing a business of $240,000,- 
000, and giving occupation to 41,000 persons, 
of whom 50 per cent. were thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

6. Chemical manufacturers, as porcelain, 
glass, iron, copper, tin, zinc, leather, etc., ve- 
cupying 50,000 workers, in a business of $98,- 
000,000. Making all due allowance for those 
who obtained employment in the manufac- 
ture of guns, etc., 80 per cent. were deprived 
of work. 

7. All occupations not capable of classifi- 
cation in the foregoing, as makers of brushes, 
shoes, lasts, wood-turners, coachmen, movers, 
truckmen, gardeners, ete., etc., in all, 21,000 
laborers, doing a business of $37,000,000; 
80 per cent. were sacrificed. 

8. Public works, as the mint, gas-works, 
omnibuses, the theatre, ete., 50,000 persons ; 
artisans who work at home, 68,000; sub-con- 
tractors, etc., 28,000; altogether 146,000. 
Making all possible allowance for those still 
employed in public enterprises, 110,000 were 
deprived of their accustomed industry. 

Of the 114,000 who, we may suppose, con- 
tinued to have work, many were employed for 
a half or quarter day only; nearly 400,000 





| creasing. 








persons were totally cut off from their usual 
labor; and, allowing for the due proportion 
of women and children in this number, the 
aggregate loss for two months must be set at 
$13,967,382. 

These striking facts are such as may very 
properly be pondered by the “ International 
Working-men’s Association,” and by all 
trades-unions, before ing 
bility of further engendering or exciting a 
war of classes—one of the most pernicious 
of the social disorders which can afflict a 
country. Hardly any other produces such 
wide-spread privation, and none is attended 
with such destructive animosities. There 
is no one advantage so essential to economi- 
cal prosperity for all persons, as peace. Any 
national disturbance is an expensive evil, 
which may, indeed, sometimes be unavoid- 
able, but is always a grievous necessity, not 
to be provoked lightly, and bearing most 
severely, as all waste does, upon the poorest. 
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rious evils affecting the government 


| of this country; an evil which is steadily in- 


No sooner does a man attain to 
any eminence, in whatever calling it may be, 


than he is forthwith molested by constant. | 
| demands upon the time which should be re- | 


served to maintain that eminence and to make 
it useful to the world. It must be noted, too, 


that these demands are made mostly in mat- | 


ters which are extraneous to the calling in 


| which the unfortunate man has arrived at dis- 


tinction. 
It would be well if it were only his time 
which is thus unreasonably encroached upon. 


But we are often deluded by vague ideas | 


It is energy which is 
People forget 
energy of their fellow-men is a lim- 


about that word time. 
thus lowered and absorbed. 
that the 
ited quantity, and that a certain amount of 
energy is exhausted, even by that which may 
appear to be but a small demand upon time. 
Moreover, and this is a most important 


| consideration, when frequent demands are 


made upon the time of any great man in re- 
gard to small matters which ought never to 
have been brought before him at all, he is apt 
to be satisfied with the exertions which he 
has made in reference to these small matters, 
and to put aside those things which require 
severe and continuous thought. 

I shall here refer to a fact which may 


serve to convey, to any reader who has not | 


much experience of official life, what pressure 


is put, in this respect, upon the foremost | 
Going into the office | 
of one of these statesmen, early one morning, | 


statesmen of the day. 


I found his private secretary packing up the 
letters that had arrived for the minister by 
that morning’s post. This minister, whose 
enforced absence from official life we have 
now to deplore, was then failing in health, 
and had gone, for a day or two, into the coun- 
try, to obtain some rest. 
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I remarked to the secretary that it was a 
large batch of letters, 

“Yes,” he replied, “I had the curiosity 
to count them; there are one hundred and 
eight. These are only the private letters 

| that have arrived this morning. The official 
| letters are first opened, and seen by us in the 
| office. Then there will be another batch of 
private as well as of public letters to be for- 
warded in the afternoon.” 

Now, it is very well to say that a large 
proportion of these letters were, doubtless, 
of a comparatively insignificant character ; 
and that they might have been disposed of in 
a. few words of direction, and without much 
expenditure of thought. But the number 
tells. No man deals, even in the most per- 
functory manner, with one hundred and eight 
letters without undergoing considerable exer- 
tion of mind. There are sure to be, among 
them, letters from colleagues, from subordi- 
nates, from political or personal friends, which 
will require careful answering. 

I have illustrated above only one branch 
of the subject. If the minister had been in 
town, there would have been a constant suc- 
cession of visitors, perhaps of deputations 
requiring interviews; and, considering the 
responsible position of a minister, each of 
| these interviews would oblige him to be upon 
his guard, and would require a certain tension 
of the mind. Statesmen are, for the most 
part, hardened to labor before they rise to 
any eminence, otherwise their health would 
almost certainly break down at an early pe- 
riod after their taking high office. 

It is not, however, their health that I am 
now considering, but their time and their 
| energy. Ihave forborne dwelling upon the 
large amount of time, and, occasionally, of 
energy which is consumed, often very fruit- 
lessly, in the attendance of ministers in Par- 
liament. 

After this partial insight into a minister’s 
daily life, is it to be wondered at if, except in 
rare instances, he does not give that minute, 
continuous, and patient consideration to the 
| preparation of great measures which they im- 

peratively require ? 

But this is not the whole of the evil. 
| There is great danger that a man, so occu- 
pied, will not be able to give the requisite at- 
tention to the current work of his office. And, 
after all, careful administration is a duty in- 
cumbent on a minister of quite as important 
a nature as judicious legislation. 

It is very desirable that men holding the 
highest offices in the state should, whatever 
other labors they may undertake, reserve suf- 
ficient time for the duties of administration. 
The office should not be sacrificed, as it were, 
to Parliament; still less to any other claims 
which may be made upon the minister’s time 
and attention. 

I believe that, if the chief permanent offi- 
cers of the British Government were called 
together, and were asked what it is they most 
desire, they would say, even in preference to 
their official salaries being raised, that what 
they most wish is that more time should be 
given to them by their parliamentary chiefs. 
No amount of ability, not even of that spe- 
cial ability which consists in rapid seizing of 
the points of a case, makes up for this defi- 
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ciency of time. For my own part, I have 
often said that, in submitting a difficult mat- 
ter for decision, I would rather have twenty 
minutes with a man, not, perhaps, of the 
highest ability, than ten minutes only with a 
man of supreme ability. 

This view may be illustrated by what hap- 
pens when any suit is brought into court. 
We are often told, and justly, that we, who 
have not been present in court, cannot thor- 
oughly judge of the case. There is something 
of the same kind in all cases, whether legal 
or official. It will not always do to present 
an abstract of a document. Often it should 
be read through by the man who has to give 
a final decision upon the case to which it re- 
fers. Few people, especially in an age in 
which there is a great aversion to responsi- 
bility, convey directly their full thought upon 
any great matter they write about; but some- 
thing, if not much, is left to be inferred. And 
the right inference can only be drawn by very 
careful attention to the wording of the docu- 
ment itself. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, 
I must observe, as | believe I have previously 
observed, that in the best permanent officials 
there is always a great desire to be in perfect 
accord with their chiefs. These permanent 
officers are well aware that their duty is 
merely to carry out exactly the views and 
wishes of those chiefs; and, when they fail 


to do so, it is, in nine instances out of ten, | 


from having imperfectly gathered (by reason 
of the shortness of the interview) the views 
of their superiors, and not from indulging in 
any crotchets of their own, 

It is always an ungrateful task to: com- 
ment upon an evil Without suggesting any 
remedies for it. In this matter I have three 
remedies to propose. 

The first and greatest is one which can 
only succeed if it meet with a just apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public, to whose con- 
siderateness I would appeal. 

It is, that people in general should exer- 
cise great forbearance, as regards taking up 
the time of ministers by communications 
which need not be addressed to them. I am 
sure, if it were only from pity, the public 
would be more careful than they are in this 
matter, could they but know how constant 
and severe is the necessary pressure upon the 
time and attention of those men who have to 
conduct the affairs of this great and growing 
empire. 

The second remedy which I propose can 
only be made effectual if it is fully appre- 
ciated and generously acted up to by members 
of Parliament. 

It is, that, as regards parliamentary work, 
there should be more consideration for minis- 
ters than there is at present. The number 
of questions asked in Parliament, in the pres- 
ent day, is most unreasonable. A man whose 
experience of parliamentary proceedings is 
of very long standing was ‘asked, in my pres- 
ence, whether Pitt was careful and elaborate 
in answering questions in the House of Com- 
mons. “ Yes,” was the reply, “he was; but 
then, you know, questions in Parliament were 
rare things—never more than three or four at 
& sitting.” 

There are other matters, also, in which a 











minister’s time and attention might be spared. 
In the conduct of a bill of many clauses 
through committee, there is often great waste 
of a minister’s time, by the attempt, on the 
part of persons who have not really studied 
the bill, to introduce amendments and inter- 
polations, which go far to destroy the bill as 
a whole. 

My third remedy is purely of an official 
character, and can be applied by ministers 
themselves, if they should coincide with me 
in thinking that it is worth while to take some 
pains in doing so. 

It is, to provide in every department some 
person, or persons, who shall not be absorbed 
by the current business of the department, 
who should not be concerned so much with 
what is being done as with what should be 
done, and with what should be provided for 
in the future. This is the person with whom 
the minister should have much converse dur- 
ing that period of time which is facetiously 
called his holidays. This third remedy is, to 
a certain extent, a new proposal. But it must 
be remembered that, as the nation rapidly in- 
creases in numbers, and as civilization ad- 
vances, more and more subjects of interest, 
requiring either government interference or 
government abstinence, have to be consid- 
ered, and that our chief public servants have 
need of every aid thut can be given them, to 
meet the ever-increasing demand upon their 
time and upon their energies. 





| SPEAKING OUT IN MEETING. | 


|S pes one has heard the story of the 
4 sailor who said he liked the Episcopal 
Church because a fellow had “ a chance to jaw 


back.” This is all very well, if the jawing 
back comes in the shape of decorous re- 
sponses uttered at the right time. But woe 
to the unlucky wight who makes his com- 
ments at the wrong time, and in other shape 
than decorous responses ! 
taken up as a brawler, and in our free coun- 
try he is liable to arrest as a disturber of di- 
vine worship. Any one, who knows the dig- 
nified respectability which characterizes most 
of our Episcopal congregations, can imagine 
how one of their assemblies would be scan- 
dalized by any “ speaking in meeting,” which 
was not done at the right time and in the 
stereotyped mode. Yet sometimes this de- 
corum is violated, and this dignity invaded, 
to the annoyance of some and the amusement 
of many. 

At old St. Paul’s Chapel, opposite the low- 
er end of the City Hall Park, New York, they 
have an evening service on Sunday through- 
out the year, and the position of the church, 
far away from dweliing-houses, and surround- 
ed by hotels, stores, and lodging - houses, 
makes the congregation on Sunday night 
often very much mixed in character. One 
Sunday evening last winter, the preacher was 
enlarging on the importance of the soul, and 
the greater carefulness of man in things tem- 
poral than in the spiritual, when he said by 
way of illustration: “Men are very careful 
about their worldly affairs ; they take good care 
of their property. Now, New York is a pret- 
ty big city; there are a great many houses in 





In England he is | 





it. How many of these houses, do you sup- 
pose, are not insured?” “ Not many,” said 
a man in the congregation, in a voice distinct- 
ly audible in every part of the building. 

In the somewhat Dutchy region of Rensse- 
laer County, some years ago, a venerable but 
slightly eccentric old lady built a church, and 
contributed so largely to its expenses, that 
she might be said to have owned building, 
and minister, and every thing appertaining 
thereto. The music had always been fur- 
nished by a volunteer choir of villagers, who 
sang without accompaniment, when an ambi- 
tious scraper on the violoncello suggested 
that the addition of his instrument would 
much improve the music, the satisfaction of 
the congregation, including the principal 
patron, at this arrangement, being assumed. 
On the Sunday when the new addition to the 
choir was first to be heard, after the an- 
nouncement of the hymn, mysterious sounds 
were heard in the singers’ gallery, suggestive 
of an orchestral effect in tuning. The old 
lady, who occupied the front pew, immediate- 
ly turned round, spectacles on nose, and, 
catching sight of the neck of the innocent 
but offending instrument, cried out, in tones 
of unmistakable authority : 

“Take that thing out; won’t have no fid- 
dles in my church!” 

We remember, in “the tender green of 
budding youth,” in the city of Brooklyn, 
some very irregular “ speaking in meeting,” 
on the part of an eccentric but much-beloved 
old clergyman of the Episcopal Church, which 
at times was very ludicrous in its effects. 

The assistant, who was a bashful young 
deacon, usually read the prayers from the 


| desk, the old rector, just below him in the 


chancel, kneeling at the communion-table. 
In the middle of the Litany, would often be 
heard from below, in a loud stage whisper: 

“D—don’t forget the prayer for Congress.” 

The sexton, for convenience, sat on a 
chair in front of the pews, and the Sunday- 
school children occupied an end gallery. In 
winter, the door leading to the stairway from 
this gallery was closed by a spring, and often 
was the portion of the congregation nearest 
the chancel startled out of its response by 
an audible whisper from the rector: 

“Thomas, go up into the gallery and stop 
them children from banging that door.” 

The effect of these loud whispers, inter- 
jected between the solemn responses of the 
Litany, was indescribably funny. 

Late in life, the old rector visited England, 
and became much impressed with the congre- 
gational singing he heard in the churches, 
and procured a copy of the music used. On 
his return, he sent it to the quartet who so 
sweetly warbled to their own glorification, 
with a request that it might be sometimes 
used. The next Sunday evening he gave out 
a favorite hymn after the sermon, and came 
down into the chancel, expecting that it 
would be sung to a well-known air in the 
new collection which he had heard abroad, 
but instead of this, after a prelude on the or- 
gan, came an elaborate soprano solo, Turn- 
ing round, and looking angrily.at the choir, 
the old gentleman called out: 

“Stop! stop! can’t sing such music as 
that. Let us pray.” 
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rT HE sudden termination of the singular 

career of James Fisk by the bullet 
of an assassin, startling and shocking as it 
was, is not very surprising when we reflect 
that his associates were largely of a vicious 
and violent class—adventurers, stock-gam- 
blers, swindlers, and harlots—the froth and 
scum thrown up by the corruption of a great 
commercial capital—and that his method of 
procedure in converting to his own use the 
property of other men, and of interfering 
with their “domestic” relations, was auda- 
cious and reckless, and peculiarly calculated 
to inflame the unbridled passions of the class 
to which we refer. The impelling motive for 
his murder appears to have been revenge, in- 
cited by a quarrel about money and about a 
mistress. The murderer, Stokes, seems to 
have been a fast man about town, a stock- 
gambler by occupation, who had become inti- 
mate with one of Fisk’s paramours, and, to 
annoy Fisk, was threatening to publish his 
letters to the alienated mistress. Fisk main- 
tained that this was merely an attempt to 
blackmail him, and on the day before his 
murder had persuaded the grand -jury to 
indict Stokes and his accomplice, Mrs. 
Mansfield, for conspiracy. On learning this, 
Stokes appears to have resolved to murder 
his adversary. He armed himself with a re- 
volver, went to the Grand Central Hotel, 
where he knew that Fisk was about to call 
on a female friend, posted himself, pistol in 
hand, at the head of the stairs leading to the 
ladies’ parlor, and, as Fisk came up the 
stairs, deliberately shot him twice, one wound 
being mortal. He then walked away, and 
was arrested while attempting to escape from 


the rear of the hotel. No words passed be- | 


tween the murderer and his victim. From 
these facts, it is perfectly clear that the act 
was one of deliberate, premeditated mur- 
der, prompted by hatred and revenge, and 
totally devoid of all circumstances of extenu- 
ation.—The man thus foully put to death was 
certainly one of the most extraordinary char- 
acters of the day. He was a phenomenon 
the like of which has seldom been seen in 
our ordinarily decorous and somewhat mo- 
notonous American life. In audacity and 
pluck, in the grandeur of his schemes and 
the energy and success with which he carried 
them out; in the effrontery of his vices, the 
gorgeous display of his ill-gotten wealth, the 
impudent manifestation of his vulgar vanity, 
and in his outrageous defiance of public opin- 
ion—he resembled remarkably some of the 
notorious characters that rose to the surface 
of the Roman Republic in the corruption and 
confusion of its latter days. Starting in life 
as a pedler, and the son of a pedler, in moral 
and respectable New England, “he shot like 
a meteor from the woods” of Vermont, as old 
Josiah Quincy said of Benjamin Thompson 
(Count Rumford), made his advent in our city 


. his infamy. 





at the age of thirty, without capital, without 
connections, without culture, with nothing, 
in short, but a large brain, a large heart, and 
a large measure of immoral rather than moral 
courage. He was utterly obscure when he 
came here ; and in half a dozen years he was 
one of the best-known men in America, and 
even the Old World rang with his name and 
His wealth was fabulous, his 
enterprise seemed boundless, his impudence 
and his ingenuity alike inexhaustible, and his 
success marvellous. Even fiction fails to 
furnish a personage more extreme in qualities 
and in fortunes, “Falstaff was not droller, 
more sensual, or more prudent. The list 
which Leporello made of his master’s victims 
was scarcely more varied in race and name 
than that of this travesty of ‘Don Juan.’ 
Even the story of Aladdin ceases to seem 
impossible when we think of this illiterate 
Vermonter stepping almost without an inter- 
val from his cart of notions to take the reins 
of a great corpceration, to purchase to-day a 
fleet and to-morrow a theatre, to make to-day 
a panic and to-morrow a statute, to buy Legis- 
latures and prima donnas, to dazzle Wall 
Street with the brilliancy of his thefts and 
Central Park with the splendor of his equi- 
pages, to complement Sardanapalus with Rob- 
ert Macaire.”” Whatever he did was done 
with great efficiency. His theatres were well 
managed, his steamboats were the finest in 
the world, his regiment the best equipped in 
the city, and his musical bands unsurpassed 
in the country. He was liberal even to mag- 
nificence in his expenditures. “If a man 
wants to succeed in America,” he was accus- 
tomed to say, “let him first get his base all 
right—that is, let him be sure he is going to 
do something which the public want to have 
done, and which will add to the general com- 
fort and convenience—and then let him put 
all the men on it and all the money in it he 
can, and the public will pay him back hand- 
somely ; but let him scrimp, and play shabby, 
and try to make the public eat cold victuals, 
and they'll leave him alone just as sure as a 
hard-shell Baptist will shun a temperance 
hotel!” He acted always on this principle, 
and was so far unquestionably a public bene- 
factor. He gave the people the best that 
could be had, and never spared his money. 
To his credit, also, it must be said that he 
was no hypocrite. He never pretended to be 
better than he was, and, if we can believe 
what his friends say, he did a great deal of 
good in private, and was never deaf to the 
appeals of charity. He was generous to the 
poor, faithful to his friends, and grateful to 
those who had assisted him in his earlier 
days. It is sometimes said that his example 
was demoralizing; and the English press, 
with their usual insolence, on hearing of his 
murder, have held him up as a specimen of 
American society, and his death as a result 
of American institutions. They would have 
us infer, we presume, that murders for re- 
venge are unknown in England, and may pos- 





sibly expect the world to forget that such 
characters as George Hudson or Colonel 
Waugh ever graced London society. The 
truth is, that Fisk never was in society at 
all. He was not encouraged, nor even tol- 
erated, by the better class of our people; and 
New York was no more responsible for him 
than London was for the “‘ Anonyma” who 
flaunted through her streets and parks a few 
years ago. He was not even a type of our 
public men, or of our financiers and specu- 
lators. He stood alone, without predecessor, 
and, let us hope, without successor. 


—— What a checkered existence has been 
that of Mazzini, since, when a young man, he 
was imprisoned at Savona, and then con- 
demned to exile, as one of the chiefs of the 
Carbonari! He is said to be “ lying seriously 
ill;” but one would almost fain hope that 
this visitation, like so many previous ones, 
might pass away, and so give still opportu- 
nity for poetical justice to do its work. Af- 
ter such a career as Mazzini’s, devoted con- 
sistently to one great object, and when the 
object is apparently not very far from fulfil- 
ment, it would seem hard to miss his gaunt 
figure and keen-eyed face from the stage. 
For there come rumors of a coalition be- 
tween the ominous International and the 
Italian democracy ; of a planned attempt to 
overthrow the monarchy; of the difficulties 
and wranglings of ministers, the incapacity 
of the monarch, the inefficiency of the pres- 
ent system to satisfy Italian reeds ; and Gari- 
baldi’s knight-errantry in behalf of struggling 
democracies is not, perhaps, yet over. Maz- 
zini, who has managed to live along to his 
sixty-third year through all sorts of vicissi- 
tudes, misfortune, persecution, and persistent 
ill health, is the most illustrious because the 
oldest and most doggedly steadfast of Euro- 
pean republicans. He is, or should be, their 
Nestor, sitting in the high places of their 
councils, and organizing their assaults. He 
is by no means, as those who only know of 
him by English descriptions, a vulgar dema- 
gogue or a brawling fanatic. He is one of 
the most learned and philosophic Italians 
living; a man of thought as well as action; 
and giving proof by the boldest actions that 
what philosophy he has he trusts in. Ina 
good sense he has been ever ready to act as 
the Quixote, or, let us rather say, the John 
Brown, of democracy. Exiled from Genoa 
(his birthplace), he went to Marseilles, there 
founded a republican paper, full of fervid ap- 
peals to passion, and not less full of strong 
and sledge-hammer argument, He was or- 
dered off the French territory as a farmer, 
tender of his hens, ousts a rather formidable 
dog ; but this faithful Tray of the people did 
not “ go at once,” but evaded the police with 
the cunning of a true Genoese, and his uncom- 
fortable grow! (in print) was heard, weekly, 
all the same. Then he went to Switzerland, 
and summoned a band of democratic moun- 
taineers about him, proposing to invade Sa- 
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voy, where Victor Emmanuel, then a boy, was 
browsing as best he might in the indigent 
palaces of his fathers, in which, we are told, 
“the carpets are patched, and ,the sills need 
painting ;” but this failed through treachery. 
Next he turns up in London, still editing, or- 
ganizing, propaganding. The Revolution of 
1848 bursts out in Paris. There speedily 
Mazzini turns up, the sleepless man, with a 
hand hot, we may be sure, for such business 
as is there going on; then hastens on to 
Milan, in time to see how far revolution is 
epidemic across the Alps—just in time, it ap- 
pears, to prevent a fusion between the Lom- 
bards and the Piedmontese. The Austrians 
drive him once more across the mountains. 
Now the Swiss are tired of this restless per- 
son, and he is told to “move on,” like poor 
Joe, which he does to Rome, now volcanic, 
where he is wanted as a deputy to represent 
Leghorn in the Constituent Assembly. He 
was literally the leading spirit of the short- 
lived Roman Republic—Rienzi, without the 
white, gold-trimmed robe. His government, 
as the chief triumvir, was tremendous. He 
summoned an army of fifty thousand men, it 
almost seemed, out of the earth, cast cannon, 
fought Oudimot stoutly, but, of course, un- 
successfully. And so he went on, and is per- 
haps more quietly still going on, never losing 
sight of that glorious Italian Republic which 
was the “dream of his youth and the aspi- 
ration of his later years.” 


One of the most interesting features 
of Mr. Forster’s “ Life of Dickens” is the 
minute description of the great novelist’s 
habits and methods of composition. It is a 
further insight into the hidden art of writing 
—a kind of light not only sought with keen 
scent by young authors and would-be authors, 
but as well by the multitudes of those to 
whom Dickens’s characters are as actual 
beings and familiars, who are naturally cu- 
rious to learn under what conditions they 
were formed from the inventor's brain. We 
are led to infer, from the Life, that the plots, 
at least of “ Pickwick” (if it can be said to 
have a plot), “ Oliver Twist,” and “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” were but vague and undefined in 
Dickens’s mind when he began upon them, 
and that, like Thackeray in his serials in 
the Cornhill, Dickens’s plots were gradually 
evolved as he went on, the very going on con- 
stantly suggesting new and bright ideas, and 
finally changing the first shadowy mental 
outline out of all recognition whatever. Dick- 
ens wrote these earlier novels under heaviest 
pressure of impatient publishers, inexorable 
dates of monthly appearance, and nervous 
“printer's devils.” In Mr. Forster’s por- 
traiture of his friend carrying the burden of 
three novels and a monthly magazine simul- 
taneously in his brain, the very processes of 
that versatile mind and that exhaustless hu- 
mor are laid bare before us. Here, too, are 
discovered his self-struggles against sluggish- 
ness, his effort, as he says, “to get his steam 





up,” and his perplexities what to put in after 
he has written what his imaginaticn has 
prompted, to reach “the point I meant to 
leave off with.” Scott is said to have 
“broken the back” of his day’s work before 
breakfast ; he mused out his chapters in bed, 
and then got up and wrote them out. Dick- 
ens wrote by fits and starts, early in life, 
when the spirit moved him, sometimes dash- 
ing off twenty “slips” at a sitting, and some- 
times finding it irksome to accomplish, with 
much travail, four. His biographer tells us, 
however, that the pressure of printers upon 
him inspired him to greater exertion; “ his 
astonishing animal spirits never failed him.” 
Later in life, Dickens had regular hours for 
writing, usually between ten and one in the 
morning, and he found that the formation of 
this habit produced the supply of “steam” 
usually at the desired time. 





Dramatic Hotes. 


UR readers will doubtless recollect Mr. 
James Mackaye’s series of lectures, a 

few months ago, in exposition of Delsarte’s 
theory of dramatic art as a science. Mr. Mac- 
kaye has recently attempted to give a practical 
direction to Delsarte’s instructions by produ- 
cing a play in which the actors should obey the 
manifold rules laid down by the great French 
master. The experiment was hardly a success, 
although Mr. Mackaye gave evidence that he 
possesses not a few qualifications which, with 
experience and training, would make him a su- 
perior actor. He has a handsome and graceful 
figure, an intellectual and pleasing face, and, 
although his delivery is monotonous, his tones 
indicate a susceptible temperament. The play 
in which he appeared was a new dramatization 
of a novel by Washington Allston, the story 
and situations of which are of the stalest melo- 
drama. It was obviously injudicious for Mr. 
Mackaye to burden his untried theory with the 
experiment of a new drama. ‘“ Monaldi,” as 
the play is called, is a production that probably 
no company in the world, however popular, 
could render endurable. It is gloomy, monoto- 
nous, overcharged with sentiment and passion, 
and at no moment fixes the attention or en- 
lists the sympathy of the spectator. In all the 
earlier scenes Mr. Mackaye appeared to advan- 
tage. He has, for an amateur, a surprising 
command of the stage, while in pose, gesture, 
and bearing, the influence of Delsarte’s scien- 
tific method was satisfactory and pleasing. But 
in the passionate scenes that ensued it was ob- 
vious that science had destroyed the artist. 
Rule and method underlie the efforts of every 


accomplished actor; but the moment they be-- 


come apparent, the passion loses every touch 
and quality of genuineness. While it cannot 
be hoped that a theatre conducted expressly to 
exemplify a particular theory in art can inter- 
est the public, who, if they are to enjoy a play 
at all, must enjoy it without studying its 
anatomy or the springs that move it, yet we 
believe that Mr. Mackaye could readily, with 
the advantages of the principles of the art im- 
planted in him by Delsarte, and with the dra- 
matic susceptibility which he possesses, make 
for himself an honorable place on the regular 
stage. 


¢ Readers of the literature of the last cen- 
tury,” says the London Atheneum, ‘“ know 
Voltaire’s story, ‘L’Ingénu,’ in which the 





satirist exposed the difference between the vi- 
tal spirit of Christianity and the practice of 
those who call themselves its professors. A 
Huron, of a somewhat similar type to the Zulu 
whose acquaintance proved a perturbing in- 
fluence to Bishop Colenso, was converted to 
Christianity, underwent baptism, and endeav- 
ored to carry out the spirit and letter of the 
creed he had adopted. His discouragements 
in the pursuit of unattainable excellence form 
a not-to-be-forgotten satire, which has appar- 
ently supplied Mr. Gilbert with the idea un- 
derlying the mythological comedy, ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’ produced on Monday night at 
the Haymarket. This idea is happy, and is 
worked out with care and ability. The new 
comedy is, accordingly, one of the best works 
Mr. Gilbert has yet written. While not in- 
ferior to the ‘Palace of Truth’ in subtlety or 
comic spirit, it has more human interest, and 
has a vein of tenderness and reflection such as 
none of the author’s work, clever as much of 
it is, has exhibited. There is a striking re- 
semblance in the method of all Mr. Gilbert’s 
best-known compositions, and the individuality 
of the author is strikingly exemplified in all. 
His method is to present the sham and the real 
in life in juxtaposition, and to employ, as in 
his latest piece, simplicity as a means of bring- 
ing out and heightening the contrast. His hu- 
mor is subtle, and the spirit that underlies it ig 
generally that of exhibiting frankly the primi- 
tive nudity of our nature. He peoples social 
Edens with people naked and not ashamed. 
He has skill to make these amusing revelations 
explanatory, in part, of the deeper mysteries 
of our life, and associates himself thus with 
the latest and best school of English humorists. 
To enjoy ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ it is ne- 
cessary to divest the mind of the idea that any 
thing more than the outline of the principal 
incident is classical. . . . The famous sculp- 
tor of Cyprus is made an Athenian, and, in- 
stead of a woman-hater, he is converted into 
amarried man. He has espoused a priestess 
of Artemis, and the goddess, in releasing his 
wife from her vows, has conferred on her the 
power of punishing with blindness any infi- 
delity of her lover. Professional vanity, and 
not love, causes the statue of Galatea to be en- 
dowed with life. Proud of his workmanship, 
Pygmalion yet asks : ‘ What is the use of going 
so far and no farther? What profit is there in 
making figures that mimic life, yet remain mar- 
ble?’ He prays, accordingly, that his work 
may be animated with life; this prayer is an- 
swered, From the first he has a grim fore- 
boding that this unexpected response to his re- 
quest betrays more of malice than of benevo- 
lence on the part of the gods, and his first 
feeling toward the being he has created is a 
wish to shuffle her out of the way of his 
wife. Galatea’s beauty is, however, irresisti- 
ble. Speech is the only human gift she has 
received. The world’s ways have all to be ac- 
quired, and her frank and spontaneous avowal 
of her love for Pygmalion would rouse to ani- 
mation another of his statues. So for a while 
the sculptor responds to her advances. At an 
unpropitious moment his wife returns ; she as- 
sumes the infidelity of which she has no proof, 
and curses Pygmalion, upon whom falls at 
once the retributory penalty menaced by Ar- 
temis. Loss of sight converts into absolute 
hatred the indifference formerly felt by Pyg- 
malion toward Galatea. Ere, accordingly, she 
has half perceived the life which has burst so 
splendidly upon her eyeballs, its light is spent. 
Galatea finds that al] she seeks and wishes to 
do is wrong. Her love for her master is a dis- 
grace and scandal; her ingenuousness and 
truth are qualities for which the world has no- 
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room; and she hears herself cursed by the 
churl who unsolicitedly had thrust upon her 
the penalties of existence. Wearied and heart- 
sick, she prays the gods to deprive her of her 
joyless life, and, ere a day is spent,-she be- 
comes again the statue she was before. Much 
poetry of conception underlies this idea, which 
is wrought out with ability. A story, accord- 
ingly, which is pathetic and touching in its 
principal incidents, becomes in its details provo- 
eative of genuine and irresistible mirth. The 
confessions and inquiries of Galatea are so 
naive, and have so much of surprise in them, 
that the audience is kept in continuous and 
uproarious laughter.’’ 


We are glad to find that the really magnifi- 
cent production of ‘‘ Julius Cesar” at Booth’s 
Theatre is a great success. It would have been 
a public misfortune if a play produced with so 
large and instructed a taste, with such splendor 
and faithfulness of scenery, with such care and 
completeness in every detail, had been neg- 
lected by the people. The beauty and perfec- 
tion of the production cannot be fully appre- 
ciated in only once seeing it. The general 
effect of the superb scenes becomes at once ap- 
parent, but there is many a felicitous detail 
that the eye, dazzled with so much magnifi- 
cence, at first faile to apprehend. In one par- 
ticular alone the play warrants close study. 
This is the masterly manner in which the 
actors are grouped in the successive scenes. 
In the senate-chamber, for instance, after the 
stabbing of Cwsar and the entrance of Mark 
Antony, a picture is formed by the group of 
conspirators that would greatly tax the skill 
of the best of the historical painters to excel. 
It is, in fact, a grand historical composition, 
and the painter’s or the engraver’s art ought 
to perpetuate it. 
testy Cassius ; the solemn, weighted pose of the 


other figures, so as to be a study within itself, 
and yet a perfect contribution to the general 
effect—in mere composition historical painting 
cannot do more than those actors do in this 
scene. It is understood that these fine group- 
ings are due directly to Mr. Booth’s taste and 
eupervision. 





Miscellany. 


A Chinese Theatre. 


HE Chinese Theatre in San Francisco is 

in Jackson Street, opposite the Chinese 
restaurant. It is an unpretending- looking 
building, lighted up at night with colored pa- 
per lanterns; on each side of the entrance are 
fruit-stalls, whose owners do a good business, 
for the audience is usually a very large one. 
In the interior the seats are arranged in rows, 
the lowest being on alevel with the stage, and 
the highest a little below the ceiling. The 
stage is opposite the entrance; it is entirely 
devoid of ornament, and communicates with 
the back of the house by two curtained doors. 
On the right are a few small boxes generally 
reserved for distinguished European visitors ; 
on the left, a large balcony occupied exclusively 
by Chinese women of the demi-monde, re- 
spectable women not being allowed to go to 
the theatre in China. The prices of admission 
are very low, and Chinese immigrants who 
have not been long in the country are admitted 
gratuitously. The house is consequently al- 
ways full, especially, as next to gambling, 
the theatre is a Chinaman’s greatest pleasure ; 
but the expenditure greatly exceeds the re- 
ceipts, owing to the low charges for admission. 
Notwithstanding this, the theatre is kept up 


| performance of a single play often takes sev- 





The half-averted face of the | 


- ’ | Chinese dialects spoken by the coolies at San 
grave Brutus; the dispositions of each of the | 





by its proprietors, who are coolie contractors, 
in order to induce the coolies whom they have 
imported from China to remain in the country. 
The number of actors, conjurors, acrobats, etc., 
is very great; often between thirty and forty 
of them may be seen on the stage at the same 
time. The principal actor receives one hun- 
dred and forty dellars a month, and free quar- 
ters, and the others are equally well paid. The 
first thing that strikes the European specta- 
tor of a Chinese play is the total absence of 
scenery and stage properties. When, for in- 
stance, some of the characters are supposed to go 
away and only appear again in the next scene, 
this is denoted by their turning their heads 
away from the audience, while the other actors 
proceed with their parts. It often happens, 
too, that when an actor has to sit down there 
is no chair on the stage; in which case he 
gravely bends his body as if he were sitting, 
and remains in that position until the scene ‘is 
over. The costumes, on the other hand, are 
very rich, and are accurate imitations of those 
of princes, mandarins, etc., mostly of thick 
silk embroidered in gold and silver. They 
were brought new from China about two 
years ago, and were valued in the custom- 
house at thirty thousand dollars. The plays 
at this theatre usually consist of dramatized 
stories interspersed with comic episodes. The 


eral weeks; its subject is generally the history 
of a celebrated emperor, described with mi- 
nute circumstantiality from the cradle to the 
grave. Sometimes the history of a whole dyn- 
asty is represented. The dialogue is a mix- 
ture of prose and verse, the latter being deliv- 
ered in asinging tone; there are also professed 
singers, whose function resembles that of the 
Chorus in the old Greek tragedies. The lan- 
guage used on the stage is different from the 


Francisco, though not sufficiently so to be un- 
intelligible tothem. As for the actors, they 
are excellent mimics ; they arrange themselves 
on the stage in very picturesque groups, and 
their memory is so good that they require no 
prompters. 

The Word Lot. 


Lot is a word which, in its application to 
land, is unknown to England, and universal in 
the United States. It has its rise in an old 
Puritan custom. The first settlers in the sea- 
board plantations of New England owned the 
extensive salt-marshes, which produce such 
excellent salt-hay, in common, and every man 
cut and cocked, saved and salted, as much of 
the latter as he wanted. When, Lowever, the 
population increased, and the first simplicity 
and harmony were no longer maintained, it 
was agreed to divide out these commons in 
equal parts to all the families. This was done 
after the biblical precedent in the election of a 
twelfth apostle, by Zot, and the choice of every 
man, as his name was drawn, and he became 
entitled to select his piece of land, was known 
as his lot. The firm belief of the Puritans in a 
special Providence watching over them and 
their interests, made them continually resort 
to this manner of distributing lands or other 
articles of value, held heretofore in common, 
and thus the term Jofs soon came to designate 
any great quantity. Cotton Mather, in his “ Mag- 
nalia,”? speaks, hence, grimly of the ‘‘ great 
lot of evil spirits’” that possessed a poor wom- 
an in Beverly; and “stories of lots upon lots 
killed by old hunters in the White Mountains 
are heard to this day at the fireside,” says N. S. 
Dodge. By such means the term Jot obtained 
general currency in the new country, and every 
generation added new applications of its mean- 
ing. Not only every kind of lands, from a | 





town-lot in the city of New York to a water-lot 
on a prairie in the far West, was thus desig- 
nated; but the banker in Wall Street has his 
nice lot of stocks for sale, and the drever in 
Missouri his lot qf hogs ; and one man has /ots 
of friends, while another is troubled witb lots 
of debts, But the extreme freedom with which 
such terms are used here is, perhaps, best 
shown in the fact that even cemeteries are laid 
out in dots, and quite recently a case came up 
in a New-York court of a man who had mort- 
gaged such a piece of property, in which the 
judge held that, though the ccnveyance of a 
cemetery-lot was allowable, it was not within 
the range of financial or commercial affairs to 
suppose that a man designed to transfer the 
remains of any member of his family, even 
conditionally, which must be the effect of the 
mortgage of his cemetery-lot.— Americanisms, 
by Schele De Vere, 


Education of Women. 


A report has been published on the exami- 
nation for women conducted by the University 
of Cambridge, England, last July. This is 
the third annual examination of the kind held 
by the university, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the number of candidates increases stead- 
ily. Beginning with thirty-six candidates in 
the first year, the university had eighty-four 
candidates in the second year, and a hundred 
and twenty-nine last July. It would appear, 
notwithstanding the absolute smallness of 
these numbers, that the examinafion meets 
a want which is generally felt. Various asso- 
ciations, more or less directly springing from 
this examination, have been formed for the 
improvement of women’s education. Lectures 
and educational lending libraries have been 
established in several towns, and at Cam- 
bridge and Rugby a system of tuition by cor- 
respondence has been invented by which 
women living at a distance and out of reach of 
skilled assistance in their studies cnn obtain 
the assistance of able teachers. A paper of 
questions is sent every week or fortnight to 
each member of ‘the association in whatever 
subject she is especially studying, and her an- 
swers are returned to her with corrections and 
advice. There is also a good deal of pecuniary 
assistance offered by persons who are able and 
willing to help women’s education in this way. 
Several exhibitions and gratuities, amounting 
in all to a considerable sum, are awarded ac- 
cording to the results of the Cambridge exam- 
ination. 

The report of the Syndicate is on the whole 
decidedly favorable. A table of general results 
speaks eloquently through its bare figures of 
the evils of women’s education as it has been 
hitherto conducted. While less than ten per 
cent. of the candidates are rejected in the lan~ 
guage group, forty-three per cent. are rejected 
in the preliminary group, consisting of arith- 
metic, history, and geography, and English 
literature. Again, the figures speak of the 
very unsatisfactory manner in which 9 smat- 
tering of natural science is ordinarily taught. 
Of all educational impositions the worst is that 
which professes to teach botany, zoology, and 
geology, without a scientific knowledge of the 
subject. Another significant fact drawn from 
the same figures is this: that only nine per 
cent. of the whole number of eandidates pre- 
sent themselves for examination in music and 
drawing. Whether it be that the examination 
is looked upon as specially designed to foster 
the more severe parts of a woman’s education 
to the neglect of “‘aecomplishments,”* oF 
whether it be that the severe test of an exami- 
nation in the theory of musio, and the addition 
of the history of art te drawing, are too much 
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for candidates who may yet play and draw well, ! 


the fact is either way significant. 


Russia. 


The beginning of Russia as an indepen- 
dent state was over a thousand years back, and 
we have not yet completed our first national 
centenary. But the two empires, old and 
young, have a great spirit of progress in com- 
mon. Peter the Great, who did not assume 
the title of emperor until 1721, four years be- 
fore his death, deserves to be considered as the 
true founder of the vast realm now governed 
by his descendant, Alexander II., great-grand- 
son of Catherine II., who, a member of the 
house of Roumanoff only by marriage with one 
of its heads, first carried into effect many of 
the grand and ambitious designs of Peter the 
Great. The succession from her comprehends 
the Emperor Paul, his two sons Alexander and 
Nicholas, and the ruling monarch, who began 
his reign in 1855 by bringing the Crimean War 
to aclose,’and has ever since cultivated the 
arts of peace. The revolt of the Circassians 
closed by the surrender of Schamy]l, their gal- 
lant leader. Russia, with herterritory extend- 
ing across the north of Asia, and her army 
and navy extremely powerful and well pre- 
pared, is now greater than ever. Germany, 
Austria, and France, exhausted by recent de- 
structive warfare, are ill prepared for any fur- 
ther contest. It is not likely that Russia will 
throw down the gauntlet to any of the great 
pewers, her neighbors, but she is prepared, pos- 
sibly, to carry out the programme of Peter the 
Great, which included the annexation and sov- 
ereignty of Turkey, an effete realm, the dim 
spectre of departed greatness. 


Punctuation. 
Punctuation (says George Sand) is a fin- 


ishing touch to the perfection of language, of 


somewhat recent origin. Our old masters 
punctuated their manuscripts but little, if at 
all, and the editors who have corrected the old 
editions of the classics have acted after their 
manner. We cannot, therefore, in order to 
establish a more or less free and personal 
punctuation, invoke any but modern authors, 
and several among them, perhaps attaching no 
importance to this detail, have not chosen to 
constitute themselves into authorities. We 
regret this ; we should have learned from them 
one thing which no one well knows, and 
which I formy part should very much like to 
know. I am ignorant whether M. Michelet 
corrects his proofs carefully, or whether the 
readers take no heed of his marks, but he is 
strange and prodigal of punctuation. I opena 
work of his at random, and I find this sen- 
tence: “An emotion of pleasure, savage, 
homicidal, is attached, in the case of many 
men, to destruction.” Five commas for one 
short axiom seem to me very much. I should 
certainly strike out three without scruple. It 
seems to me that none at all are wanted in 
the following sentence: ‘The only decree 
which seems to retain the stamp of St. Just, is 
this one,”? ete. Nor in these: “ Carrier re- 
proached the administrative bodies with wish- 
ing to make him perish, by throwing back 
upon him the embarrassment of the supplies.” 
“She had guessed his project, and watched 
him,” ete. Michelet’s style is much broken; 
that is his strength and his impulse. So much 
the more reason for not cutting it up use- 
lessly. Any one reading him out loud slav- 
ishly, just as he has punctuated, would appear 
to be asthmatic. Louis Blanc’s punctuation is 
very correct, but too uniformly correct, and 
always acting in virtue of the same law of 
composition. M. Thiers is more free in ex- 
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pression, and solves, probably without know- 
ing it, a great problem—that of punctuating 
richly without its being perceived. Théophile 
Gautier uses more commas than are required 
by a perfectly constructed style. He follows 
the practice of Victor Hugo, whose luminous 
clearness does not need to be brought out by 
so many signs. I know not whether Alexan- 
dre Dumas pére punctuated his manuscripts 
and corrected his proofs. In any case he 
must have punctuated after writing. His let- 
ters had neither stops nor commas. He did 
not bar the, he put no dot over the «7. He 
had a profound contempt for the apostrophe ; 
@ the preposition was written like a the verb. 
What he wrote with a free pen was a hieroglyph- 
ic, in spite of one of the finest possible hand- 
writings. The smallest letters by M. de Lam- 
ennais could, on the contrary, have passed in a 
printing-office as corrected proofs. I receive 
certain letters which are deficient in spelling, 
but well drawn up and punctuated as if punc- 
tuation were a peculiar instinct. I receive 
some, again, which though otherwise irre- 
proachable are rendered very obscure by a fan- 
tastic punctuation. To simplify punctuation 
as much as possibie would be to render it 
more easy to retain. I therefore think it 
ought to be simplified. In certain cases the 
rule of simplification might well be estab- 
lished. The comma which precedes and is for 
the most part useless. She dressed herself, 
and she went out. Why not: She dressed 
herself and she went out? Itis not necessary 
to point out to me that to dress one’s self and 
to go out are two different actions. I rather 
need to feel that they are two actions which 
are connected with each other and lead to the 
same end. Many commas placed after who or 
which are superfluous and retard the action. 
“He approached the lamp, which was burning 
out.” ‘I intrusted the message to that man, 
who appeared to me honest.” ‘‘ This friend 
who deceives and flatters me, is also yours.” 
All these commas one sees lavished in well 
or ill corrected editions are useless and fa- 
tiguing. 


English Republicanism. 


The ground on which Sir Charles Dilke, the 
English republican leader, attacks the mon- 
archy is simply that of economy. The royal 
household wastes a great deal of the public 
money which under a republic might be saved 
—this is the sum of his argument; and it is 
this argument more than any other that at 
present seems to incline the English working- 
men to republicanism. The fact does not at 
first seem to speak well for the tone of the 
body politic. A needless expenditure of a 
million pounds is undoubtedly a fact which 
calls for attention and presumably for redress. 
But the idea of radically changing the nation- 
al constitution for such a matter, seems to sa- 
vor of an unwise and ignoble disposition. The 
money is well worth saving; but the good 
government of England involves interests so 
incomparably higher and wider, that one would 
wish other grounds for achange. We suspect, 
however, that the real force of such arguments 
as Sir Charles Dilke uses is not to be found 
in their bearing on the pocket. We doubt if 
the most grudging of British tax-payers really 
cares to see the monarchy abolished that he 
may save his half-pence or his shillings. The 
feeling which responds to the figures of the 
republican orator, is, we imagine, chiefly one 
of exasperation at the exaltation by the people’s 
money of those who do nothing for the people 
in return. The nominal sovereign is believed, 
by the common people at any rate, to be a 
mere figure-head, of no practical use whatever. 





They do not so much grudge the money, as re- 
volt at the abstract injustice in the case of 
one who takes much and gives nothing back. 


Pastoral Visitations. 


Mr. Beecher’s congregation numbers about 
two thousand, and they live scattered over a 
large city. Last December, just before the 
close of the year, Mr. Beecher announced from 
his pulpit that, as there had been much com- 
plaint about his neglect of his social duties to 
his congregation, he would attempt to call on 
all of the church members, in turn, on each 
Tuesday, taking those in a certain section of 
the city on one day, and announcing from his 
pulpit each week which district he would visit 
the succeeding Tuesday. The congregation 
favored the proposition, and accordingly Mr. 
Beecher began on New-Year’s day and made 
sixty visits. Everybody was at home to re- 
ceive him, and no time was wasted, so he got 
through very well. The next week he made 
thirty calls, which was a considerable falling 
off. The third week he only got through 
with fourteen, and then I believe he stopped 
and abandoned the project in disgust. He ex- 
plained to his people that he had been kept so 
long by ladies who were not ready to see him 
when he called, and who insisted on dressing 
to receive him; while they so detained him 
when they did come down, that it was useless 
to think of calling on more than a fraction of 
his flock. Besides, they all would talk of 
nothing but servants, children’s ailments and 
family genealogies, until it got to be fearfully 
monotonous, and he thought unproductive of 
spiritual or other benefit to himself or any one 
else—so, as has been said, he gave up the 
scheme, and has since gone on just as before. 


The Oneida Community. 


The Oneida Circular, the official organ of 
the singular association known as the Commu- 
nity, at Oneida, in this State, copies from a 
New-York paper the following statement of the 
views and practices of the association, without 
making any objection to it, from which we infer 
that it is substantially accurate: “‘ They are a 
peaceful, industrious class of people, apparent- 
ly under the control of religious motives, and 
claim that they have a right to carry out their 
peculiar notions, without interfering with their 
neighbors. By an astonishing consistency of 
sophistry, they claim that utter unselfishness 
requires that human beings should give up all 
exclusive claims not only to property, but to 
persons. No man, they say, has a moral right 
to monopolize one woman, and no woman to 
monopolize one man. Accordingly, they prac- 
tise what they call complex marriage, according 
to which their men and women are not allowed 
to form exclusive attachments, but change their 
partners under the supervision of the fathers 
and matrons of the Community. They claim 
that under this liberty there is less excess than 
in ordinary marriage, and that such a thing as 
infidelity to their complex wife is unknown 
among their numerous agents travelling over 
the country. Yet further, they insist that they 
are establishing a valuable system of breeding 
men by scientific selection of parents.” 


One of the most singular operations of den- 
tistry I ever heard of was the removal of a large 
excrescence on the back tooth of an elephant, 
which had grown into the poor brute’s cheek, 
and almost prevented his feeding. One of the 
keepers volunteered to remove it. He got a 
good thick log of wood, and made a hole through 
it large enough for his arm to pass. Outside 
he covered it all over with nails, leaving about 
a quarter of an inch of each sticking out of the 
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wood. The elephant was made to lie down and 
fastened with hobbles, while the log thus pre- 
pared was placed in his mouth like a bit, and 
bound with ropes across his neck. Twenty or 
thirty persons now sat upon his head and trunk 
(if these be kept down an elephant cannot rise 
from his side), and the operator introduced his 
arm through the hole and began to saw off the 
protuberance. He took several hours to effect 
it, the elephant after a while lying perfectly 
still, with the expression of a martyr in his up- 
turned eye. The piece sawn off was as large 
as one’s fist; and the animal got perfectly well 
very soon afterward. 


The Colored Vote. 


According to the recent census, the negro 
vote of the United States numbers 870,110, and 
is distributed among the several States as fol- 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey 

4,200 | New York 


Penneyivania . 
Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina. ... 


ae ee ae 
ssissippi.. 
Missoerl”... 





Origin of Plants. 


Peas are of Egyptian origin. 

Celery originated in Germany. 

The chestnut came from Italy. 

The onion originated in Egypt. 

The nettle comes from Europe. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia. 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

The pine is a native of America. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 

Rye originally came from Siberia. 

The poppy originated in the East. 

The mulberry originated in Persia. 
Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 

The pear and apple are from Europe. 
Spinach was first cultivated in Arabia. 
The sunflower was brought from Peru. 
The walnut and peach came from Persia. 
The horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 
The cucumber came from the East Indies. 
The radish originated in China and Japan. 


A gentleman travelling in Europe writes of 
seeing two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of Eugénie’s jewels in pawn at London. 
There were tiaras, necklaces, two large anchors 
of diamonds, and about five inches long; lots 
of brooches, one being a butterfly, the body of 
which was a large opal, about two inches long, 
and the wings set upon springs, and made of 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. There was a 
wonderful necklace of black pearls—the only 
one in existence—each being about as large as 
@ marrowfat pea; also an emerald cross, quite 
unique, the emeralds being oblong and set edge 
to edge, nothing between, and about six inches 
the long part of the cross, and one each side of 
the centre, to form the arms; this was about 
four and a half inches long: two ear-rings of 
diamonds, the very purest, but each cut like a 
drop of water, and hung pendent and swinging 
from the small end ; several ear-rings, all large 
diamonds ; and six diamond-rings, one a superb 
one, worth four hundred pounds. 


Gas was discovered in 1739, but it was only 
devoted to illuminating purposes in 1792; it 





was first permanently used for illumination at 
Manchester in 1805; two years afterward gas 
was introduced into one of the streets in Lon- 
don, and from that time its use has been ex- 
tended throughout the world. What we owe 
to the services of this valuable invention would 
be a long tale to tell; but what if gas is to be 
superseded by something at once more intrin- 
sically valuable, and yet, strange to say, cheap- 
er? There is a probability of this, at all events. 
A French chemist, it is said, has discovered a 
new light as superior to gas as gas is to oil. 
The new oxyhydriec light has been most suc- 
cessfully exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, and the new light is so powerful that it 
actually causes a flame from gas to cast a shadow. 
The oxyhydric light is white, clear, and healthy. 


Rev. F. C. Morris relates the following: 
“ A parrot, belonging to some friends of mine, 
was generally taken out of the room when the 
family assembled for prayers, for fear he might 
take it into his head to join irreverently in the 
responses. One evening, however, his pres- 
ence happened to be unnoticed, and he was 
entirely forgotten. For some time he main- 
tained a decorous silence, but at length, in- 
stead of ‘Amen,’ out he came with ‘ Cheer, 
boys, cheer!’ On this, the butler was directed 
to remove him, and had got as far as the door 
with him, when the bird, perhaps thinking 
that he had committed himself, and had bet- 
ter apologize, called out, ‘ Sorry I spoke.’ The 
overpowering effect on the company may be 
more eusily imagined than described.” 


There is a needle-factory in New Haven 
where the whole process is done by a single 
machine, without the manual labor of any per- 
son. A coil of steel wire is put in; the machine 
cuts it off at the required lengths; it cuts the 
steel pieces consecutively, punches the eye- 
holes, counter-sinks the eyes, and grinds the 
points—and, in fact, does every thing until the 
needles drop out completely formed. Another 
machine picks them up and arranges them heads 
and points together, and a third piece of mech- 
anism puts them into paper. One of these ma- 
chines occupies no more space than an ordinary 
table, and each of them turns out from thirty to 
forty thousand needles a day. Most of our 
needles were imported from England until a 
few years past. 





Foreign Ftems. 


“ A PRINCESSE GEORGES,” the new 

comedy of Alexandre Dumas, fils, was 
hissed at its first performance at the Gymnase 
Theatre, of Paris. But, though the revolting 
immorality of the play justified this verdict, yet 
the brilliancy of the dialogue, and the consum- 
mate art of its dramatic construction, would 
probably have saved it but for the politi- 
cal unpopularity of its distinguished author. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, was not only a thorough 
imperialist, but he was also one of the warmest 
personal friends of Prince Napoleon and Prin- 
cess Mathilde, in whose drawing-rooms the 
commanding figure of the author of “‘ Camille” 
could be seen every evening. Moreover, the 
impression prevailed in Paris that Dumas had 
chosen the 2d of December, the anniversary of 
the coup d'état of 1851, for the first performance 
of the ** Princesse Georges” as a tribute to the 
dethroned dynasty. 


Recently, the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria has become an advocate of the applica- 
tion of very mild punishment in ordinary crimi- 
nal cases. The other day, while travelling in 
Hungary, he was told at a certain place where 





he stopped that on that day seven thieves had 
been barbarously flogged. The emperor sent 
for the judge who had sentenced the prisoners, 
and also for the whip with which the punish- 
ment had been inflicted. “ Judge,” said the 
emperor to him, holding the whip before his 
eyes, ‘how would you like to receive twenty- 
five lashes with this horrible instrument on 
your bare back? Never have any more culprits 
flogged !”’ 


The Emperor Alexander of Russia, when 
lately at Berlin, was anxious to give a Prussian 
nobleman, who had been placed about his per- 
son, a present, and sent him a snuff-box with 
his picture set in diamonds. The nobleman 
wished to ascertain the value, and gave it to a 
jeweller for his opinion, who returned for an- 
swer that three days before he would have 
given for it seven thousand dollars, but in its 
present state he could only give seven hun- 
dred dollars for it, as the diamonds had been 
changed. , 


* All Deutschland”? (All Germany) is the 
title of a magnificent gift-book just published 
at Berlin, and dedicated to the Emperor Wil- 
liam. It is a collection of four hundred and 
ten patriotic songs and poems, contributed by 
two hundred and thirty-one living German 
poets, for the purpose of raising a worthy poet- 
ical monument to the glorious achievements of 
the last two years. The Empress Augusta has 
presented the editor, Mueller von der Werra, 
with a splendid goblet, adorned with the por- 
trait of the emperor. 


The University Library of Strasbourg, which 
was totally destroyed by the bombardment, 
promises to be larger than ever before. During 
the last three months it has received over one 
hundred and thirty thousand volumes as gratu- 
itous contributions from abroad. Moreover, a 
large musical department is to be added to the 
library, and a number of German music-pub- 
lishers have offered to contribute a full set of 
their publications. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
one of the Prussian commanders who have won 
most distinction in the late war with France, 
had contracted before Orleans a severe neural- 
gia of the face, which has thus far resisted the 
skill of the ablest physicians of Germany. He 
has now gone to Cairo, where he will remain 
five or six months, in order to try the curative 
effects of the climate of Egypt. 


A lady at St. Petersburg recently asked 
Field-Marshal Moltke how he had succeeded 
in winning the battle of Gravelotte. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame,” replied the old general, “allow me to 
answer your question in the words of the Duke 
of Wellington, when he was asked to give an 
account of the battle of Waterloo—' We pum- 
melled them, they pummelled us, and I sup- 
pose we pummelled hardest ; so we gained the 
day.’” 


At last the authentic history of that mys- 
terious and enigmatical individual, ‘‘ Caspar 
Hauser,” as collected from the official sources, 
will be published. The original documents 
form forty-eight volumes, in folio of one thou- 
sand pages each. It is said that some new and 
startling conclusions have been arrived at. 


It is said that Victor Emmanuel, who was 
present at the first performance of Wagner's 
“Lohengrin,” at the Florence Opera-House, 
was so charmed by the music, that he has re- 
solved to invite the great German composer to 


| take up his residence either in Rome or Flor- 


ence. 
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On the occasion of the late visit of Count 
von Moltke, andother Prussian generals, to the 
capital of the czars, one of the Russian grand- 
dukes is said to have fallen in love with the 
charming and accomplished daughter of Gen- 


eral von Alvensleben, who had accompanied | 


her father to St. Petersburg. 


General Rossel, the most eminent of the 
victims of the Thiers gévernment, wrote, 
when at college, a prize poem on the death of 
Ney. The last four lines of this remarkable 
production are a!most prophetic of the author’s 
sad fate. 


During the last few months, Germany has 
lost three of her favorite authors—Carl Toep- 
fer, the veteran dramatist, Robert Heller, and 
Bernd von Guseck, all of whom have for the 
last thirty years enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion and popularity. 


The Crown-prince of the German Empire 
would not permit his wife to go to England, 
where she was summoned during the recent 
illness of her brother, the Prince of Wales. 
The two brothers-in-law are not at all on good 
terms. 


Louis Blane has in press a philosophical 
work “on the causes of the greatness and de- 
cline of thé French.” It has evidently been 
inspired by Montesquieu’s great work on the 
eauses of the greatness and decline of the 
Romans. 


Five of the leading Paris publishers are 
making efforts to secure the copyright of the 
“Memoirs of Talleyrand,” which will shortly 
be given to the world, and published in five lan- 
guages simultaneously. . 


Immediately after the departure of Count 
Beust for London, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
said, to one of his friends, he expected to see 
the ex-chancellor home again within three 
months. Beust’s family remains at Vienna. 


Germany has always been fond of erecting 
statues to her illustrious dead. No fewer than 
thirty-nine monuments are now in course of 
progress in the various capitals of the Father- 
land. 


General Cialdini, the ablest general in the 
Italian army, has resigned his commission, and 
intends to take up his residence either in Lon- 
don or Berlin. 


Jules Favre is anxious to withdraw entirely 
from political and professional life, and to de- 
vote his days exclusively to literature. 


Bismarck’s eyesight is failing. His physi- 
cians will not permit him to read or write at 
night. 


Victor Hugo will shortly publish a seque] to 
his famous pamphlet, ‘‘ Napoleon le Petit.” 





Varieties. 


OSAMBEAQD, a French actor of no small 
: reputation at the capital, was once play- 
ing at Anjou when the curtain rose to a single 
spectator. The director proposed to make an 
announcement ; Rosambeau objected, and, 
stepping forward, addressed the audience as 
follows: ‘*My dear sir, did you come to see 
the play or to see Rosambeau?” “To see 

ambeau,” was the prompt reply. ‘“ Well 
Iam Rosambeau. Don’t you think we shal 
enjoy the evening much better together at the 
neighboring café than if you compel me to play 
to you, who should be a man of wit, in a piece 
Which is a poor one at best, and in which, con- 
trary to my usual custom, I am only ordinary ?”’ 
“Certainly I do,” replied the audience, “for I 


| that in early life made him the 





hurried my dinner to get here in season ; we 
will go and finish it.” And they did; the 
visitor’s money was refunded; he did the 
honors of an excellent dinner that evening, 
and Rosambeau sent him a good box for him 
and his friends for the next evening. 


A curate writes to the London Standard: 
‘We hear so much now to the discredit of 
royalty that I think we ought to make known 
what we hear good of it. I heard yesterday 
from some people in my parish, who have re- 
lations living near Sandringham, that the 
Prince of Wales is ye beloved by all who 
come into contact with him on his Norfolk es- 
tate; his affability, and kindness, and really 
good nature, displayed in his dealings with his 
tenantry and dependants is such as is not often 
met with, even among those whose position is 
not so exalted as his is.” 


Tennyson, a London gossiper writes, grows 
more and more popular among his old friends, 
and adds: “ For, much as it is to say, the man 
is better than his poetry. Plain as a Quaker 
in his garb, blunt but cordial in his speech, hu- 
morous and full of good stories, kindly and 
truthful, his annual sojourn in London—he is 
here now—is looked forward to as a literary 
and social festivity, and the sight of his long 
head and genial face, and his ‘curious long 
cloak,-is enough éven to make one forget the 
fogs which just now are thick and cold enough 
to increase the traffic in razors.” 


Lord Lytton preserves thé characteristics 
oint of the 
London satirists. As he grows older, however, 
the aids and artifices of dress and powder can- 
not conceal his natural ugliness, supplemented 
by the wrinkles of age. His face is described 
by one who recently met him as that of an “ an- 
tediluvian hawk, with sharp beak, bony brow, 
and cold, twinkling eyes.”’ He still frequents 
the clubs, and is a great light in Tory circles. 


At a trial not long since one of the witness- 
es, an old lady of some eighty years, was 
closely questioned by the opening counsel 
relative to the clearness of her eyesight. “‘ Can 
you see me?’’said he. “ Yes,” was answered. 
‘* How well can you see me?” persisted the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Well enough,” responded the lady, 
“to see that you’re neither a negro, an Indian, 
nor a gentleman.” The answer brought down 
the house. 


A demure-looking chap hailed a charcoal- 
pedler with the query, “ Have you got char- 
coal in your wagon?” “ Yes, sir,” said the 
expectant driver, stopping his horses. ‘‘ That’s 
right,’’ observed the demure chap, with an ap- 
proving nod; “ always tell the truth and peo- 
ple will respect you.’? And he hurried on, 
much to the regret of the pedler, who was 
getting out of the wagon to look for a brick. 


‘Greyfriars Bobby,” the Edinburgh dog 
that insisted on sleeping ten years on his mas- 
ter’s grave, is to have a red-granite monument 
erected to him, at the expense of Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts. It is to be a drinking-fountain 
for dogs, and to be seven feet high, and have a 
bronze figure of ‘Greyfriars Bobby ’’ on the 
summit. A plate beneath is to commemorate 
the authentic facts of Bobby’s history. 


“ Paddy, my boy,’’ said a gentleman to an 
Irishman, whom he observed fishing away at a 
deep pool, “‘ that must be a favorite stream for 
trout?’? ‘Faith an’ sure it must be that 
same, for I have been standing here this three 
hours, and not one of ’em will come out of 
it!” 


Switzerland can boast of twenty-five public 
libraries, containing altogether 920,520 vol- 
umes, and not fewer than 1,629 other libraries, 
containing 687,936 volumes. The most ex- 
tensive libraries are those of Zurich, which 
contains 100,000 volumes ; of Basle, which has 
84,000 ; and of Lucerne, with 80,000. 


The origin‘of the phrase, ‘The goose 
hangs high,” is said to be ‘‘the goose honks 
high,” referring to the cry of the goose during 
its migratory flights. When the weather is 
pleasant, and the prospect favorable, the birds 
fly high, and hence the significance of the 
phrase. 


Two ladies were travelling on the cars, 
when a stranger asked the elder what relation- 





The answer was 
sister’s 
How? 


The San Francisco Alta California says 
that the crime of jerking the hair out of your 
wife’s head is not so sinful as it formerly was. 
It is just as ungentlemanly as ever, but it 
doesn’t hurt as it used to. 


ship she bore the younger. 
= and pertinent: “She is m 
aughter, and my daughter’s sister!” 


The editor of an Indiana paper, who has 
been under the weather for several days past, 
dismissed the attending physician because the 
latter promised to effect a “* radical” cure. 


A rich London musical amateur gives splen- 
did private parties, at which the best profes- 
sionals perform, but he invites only men. He 
says women’s petticoats ‘* absorb the sound.”’ 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts hav- 
ing decided that suicide is not a crime, those 
who have committed it need not be afraid to 
return. 


To flatter persons adroitly one must know 
three things—what they are, what they think 
they are, and what they w..t other people to 
think they are. 


The Chicago papers say that the warmest 
sympathy expressed for that city was by a Con- 
necticut woman who contributed twe stringe 
of red-peppers. 


The fish-trade of New-England amounts to 
forty million dollars a year, and the fish-trade 
of Boston to about twenty million dollars a 
year. 


At this season, among things for the real 
protection of women, and at the same time 
something that will help to elevate them, are 
thick-soled shoes, 


It is estimated that more than one-sixth of 
the inhabitants of the United States are own- 
ers of real estate. 


A journalist, who is perfectly bald, has of- 
fered a reward of one thousand dollars for a 
tale that will make his hair stand on end. 


“Pa, what can I do, unless you get me a 
riding-habit, up here in the country ~~ "Ge 
in the habit of walking, my dear.’ 


Germany, it is said, has not a single retail 
book-house which sells as much as twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of books a year. 


Illinois is said to have ten times as much 
fence as Germany, and Dutchess County, New 
York, more than all France. 


The bell worn by Mrs, O’Leary’s cow is 
exhibited in eighty-one different places in 
Chicago. 

Why are washer-women the silliest of peo- 
ple? Because they put out their tubs to cateh 
soft water when it rains hard. 

The first daily newspaper in Virginia was 
ee in 1780, and its subscription price was 

y dollars per annum. 


Japan has a population of 17,586,700 male 
and 17,193,621 female persons, making a total 
of 34,685,321, who live in 7,092,728 houses, 


It is no uncommon thing for hot words tc 
produce a coolness. 

Carpets are usually bought by the yard and 
worn by the foot. 

More fire-engines have been sold since the 
Chicago fire than for a year before. 

A beh man rejoices in a collection 
of ninety-eight cats, no two of a color. 
, ee has an editor who spells wife, 

yf. 

One California vineyard yielded seventy 
thousand gallons of wine this season. 

The Monthly Scientist predicts that the sun 
will burn out in 44,389 years. 

The latest ballad is, ‘* Bury your dog in the 
garden ; it will make your grape-vine grow.” 

A tight fit—The delirium tremens. 

A Yankee runs a steamboat on the Ganges, 
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THE “HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY.”—No. 


ANY MAN DOUBT THE ABILITY OF THE FAIR SEX TO CONTEND WITH THEIR STERNER BRETHREN IN THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
HONORS AND EMOLUMENTS OF LIFE, LET HIM GO TO A MATINEE, AND THERE, WITNESSING THE ENERGY, COURAGE, AND SPLEN- 
DID AUDACITY, WITH WHICH THE LADIES SWOOP UPON AND CONQUER THE EMPTY BENCHES, BE CONVINCED AND HOLD HIS PEACE. 
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Dooley’s Yeast Powder is put up in packages to suit the 
wants of all. Superior to any other Baking-Powder in market, and convenient, 
economical, and wholesome. A single trial will convince the most skeptical that it 


is, as represented, the most reliable, healthy, and cheapest ever offered to consumers. 


AILROAD “wt xs» CHARLES W. 


BONDS..=-": HASSLER. 


| Bet. Broadway and Centre St., 





iS R ATT’S ASTR A L OIL, the safest and best illuminating Oil 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 


Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 





‘Puewmatic Bell, Signal, and Teleoraph. 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 


And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER: devcced%cciiiy wo tne Build 
ing Arts. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. In consequence of the Great Fire, no more 
Specimen Copies can be sent free. CHAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago. 
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